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SOCIAL LIFE IN CANADA. 


By Epmunp Co tins. ' 


In discussing the aspects of social life in the 
Dominion of Canada, I can make the case 
plainer by first giving attention to Rideau 
Hall, situate at Ottawa, the capital of the 
Dominion, and the seat of the governor-gen- 
eral. Under the present constitutional form 
of government the governor-general is a mere 
political figure-head, who has a Yes but not a 
No in the counsels of Lord 
Dufferin, the blandest and most popular of the 
governors 


his advisers. 


this 
plainly after his arrival ; and to make amends 


since the Union, perceived 


for his deficiency in political importance, he 
at once converted Rideau Hall into the chief 
social centre of the country. The manners of 
the countess were kindly and winning, and 
when.the season opened at the capital, fathers 
at once proceeded thither with their wives and 
fair daughters, in order to participate in vice- 
regal hospitalities. The season was opened by 
a State ball, given about a week before Lent, 
at the governor’s residence ; and to this about 
seven hundred persons were invited. In the 
days of Lord Monck entertainment at the Hall 
consisted in a few quiet dinner parties given to 
ministers or public notabilities ; but there was 
little courtesy extended on _ purely 
grounds. The Dufferins became exceedingly 
popular, and civil servants with small salariés 
banished roast beef from their tables in order 


social 


to be able to dress properly when they ap- 

peared among the governor's assemblages. 
Lord Dufferin was succeeded by the Marquis 

of Lorne and the Princess Louise, and when 


this worthy couple arrived they spared no pains 
to make their court as attractive to society peo- 
ple as their predecessors had done. But many 
ill-mannered newspapers took occasion to sneer 
at her Royal Highness and her court notions ; 
and the result was that the princess showed 
herself less to the people than she otherwise 
would have done. When the fishing season 
arrived she prepared her sketching material and 
her fishing gear, and proceeded with her hus- 
band and the vice-regal suite to the romantic 
fastnesses of the Cascapedia, or to the banks 
But 
it was not among those who are known as the 


of Canada that these 


of the grand and beautiful Restigouche. 


** better people’ rude 
critics were found ; for all those who enjoyed 
the friendship of her Royal Highness found her 
to be a woman of sincere qualities and an ele- 
vated mind. Herself and her husband were 
so anxious to give satisfaction to all that they 
gave two State balls in the year instead of one, 
so that thirteen hundred instead of seven hun- 
It is true that 
the attempt made by the private secretary of 
Hall with the 
formalities of Windsor Castle was an unwise 
expedient, and but for this small /aw.1 fas the 


dred persons received cards. 


Lord Lorne to invest Rideau 


administration of their Excellencies would have 
been one of the most successful since the in- 
stitution of the vice-regal régime. 

Lord Lansdowne, the present incumbent, 
stands prominently as_ the 
Canada, and his wife, ‘‘ one 


social head in 
of the handsome 


Hamiltons,’” is eager, with 


the governor, to 
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tread well in the course outlined by the com- 
plimentary and successful Dufferins. The at- 
tractions at the Hall during the Ottawa season 
are worthy of particular comment ; for there 
isa picturesqueness belonging to them more 
After 
is ended and the Lenten season 


attractive than their mere social side. 
the State ball 
has set in the marchioness issues At Home 
cards to approved persons on the visiting book ; 
and she entertains two evenings or one after- 
The 


entertainment on these occasions consists in 


noon and one evening during the week. 


skating upon the artificial lakes or toboggan- 
ing down the three slides which stand in the 
grounds of the Hall. ‘The scene upon a win- 
ter’'s evening is picturesque and gorgeous. 
Shortly after dusk the guests begin to assemble, 
young and old, men and women, being for 
the greater part apparelled in proper costume, 
and bringing with them skates and toboggans, 
The lady wears a suit of blanket cloth, white, 
blue, myrtle, or magenta, the same being fan- 
Upon 


her feet she has buff moccasins, and upon her 


cifully trimmed with colors to match, 


head a toque of rich color with a long stream- 
ing tassel. ‘The men wear similar costumes, 
knee-breeches, and long black stockings. It 
frequently happens that neither moon nor star 
is to be seen upon one of these festive evenings 
at the Hall, and then an enormous bonfire, 
constructed of many cords of dry logs, burns 
in the midst of the grounds, its gusts of flame 
playing among the pines, and waking a thou- 
sand shadows into mad revel. Those who are 
afraid to descend the dizzy slides stand in the 
glare of the giant fire, and the ear farthest from 
the flame may turn white, while the nigh one 
is red, for the mercury is at the moment prob- 
ably twenty degrees below zero. It is seldom 
that a more gorgeous spectacle is presented 
than when a couple of hundred costumed 
guests gather about this fire, the colors of their 
garments brightened by the glare, and the 
gloomy deeps of the pine woods forming a 
background to the picture. 

But all the excitement is in another direc- 
tion. From the head of each of the slides, al- 
ready referred to, descends an icy trough, and 
along each side hangs a row of Chinese lan- 
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terns, whose sober, unwavering glow is a con 
stant rebuke to the mad revelling down the 
slippery steep. Each toboggan accommodates 
from two to four persons, the steerer throwing 
himself upon his side, and steering his convey- 
ance in its lightning career by a quick touch 
of his moccasined toe. ‘The speed of the to- 
boggan is equal to that of a lightning express, 
and during my first descent I imagined that ] 
was falling sheer down a precipice ; and my 
heart and complete interior economy seemed 
to rise into my throat. No object is distin- 
Chi- 
nese lanterns, returning tobogganers, the icy 


guishable during the downward plunge ; 


bank, and the motionless spectators, all being 
mingled like the passing exsemd/e of a kaleido- 
scope. Noone seems to enjoy this exciting 
passage so much as the Canadian girl, anda 
picturesque sight it is to see her as she is shot 
past, her toque and head-wrap streaming be- 
But 
either by night or day there is only the space 


hind, her eyes gleaming with excitement. 


of a heart-beat given you to note her look ; for 
she goes past, bravely reliant upon the gallant 
steersman, with the impetuosity of a shot-bolt. 
Sometimes accidents more or less serious result 
from careless or awkward steering ; and I have 
seen a lady with her cheek torn literally open 
by collision with a clumsy tobogganer. Very 
often a caho/—though not at Rideau Hall—is 
put in the course of the mad toboggan, and 
when the icy obstacle is met the steersman and 
his charge bound into the air as if they were 
borne by some wild charger. In running down 
natural steeps serious accidents, some of them 
fatal, have attended the leaping of caho/s. 

In another portion of the grounds scores of 
costumed skaters are moving upon the ice to 
the tune of appropriate music ; and each one 
carries a tube, from which balls of green, yel- 
low, blue, white, and crimson light are pro- 
jected. When the spectators grow numb 01 
the sporting folk become wearied they enter 
the supper-rooms, where liveried servants serve 
tea, coffee, claret-cup, and wine. In this 
manner is the evening spent till close to mid- 
night, 

Since I take Ottawa and Rideau Hall as the 
representatives in the social sphere, it may be 
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SOCIAL LIFE 


‘ 


interesting to state of what classes ‘‘ society’’ 
at the capital is madeup. Those which claim 
first distinction are the ministers of the Crown, 
senators, civil officials of 
giades, and the members of old Canadian 


judges, various 
families, as well as retired army officers and 
other connections of the English aristocracy 
who make Canada their home. Although a 
careful selection is aimed at, there is always a 
little alloy in the assemblage at the State balls, 
for the politicians, none too high in the social 
grade themselves, have friends for whom cards 
are obtained after more or less effort. Hence 
here and there you will see an uncouth Aadi- 
fant, or his English compeer, shy, constrained, 
awkward, and clumsy-limbed ; or some whole- 
some wench, with bright cheeks and sparkling 
eyes, quite ready to simper or to giggle, and 


se 


answering her partner ‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ and ‘‘ No, 


sir.’’ Judge of the horror that a certain hon- 
orable aide-de-camp must have experienced 
when he ascertained, upon a certain occasion, 
that the gentleman given to him for a ws-d-vis 
ina set of quadrilles was the person who car- 
ried around the coal oil to the governor's resi- 
dence! Among persons not to ‘‘ the manner 
born’’ the presence of a court in a small city 
like Ottawa is a positive harm. 


sé 


More than one 
young doctor leaving college to begin his pro- 
fession at the capital worries his wits, not as to 
how or when he is to obtain his first profes- 
sional case, but as to whether or not they will 
send him a card from Hall. And 
what is true of the poor snobbish physician is 
equally true of other professional men. But 
persons of this standard are not types of the 
class which in Canadian parlance comprises 
‘society folk.’ Ottawa, however, obtains its 
prominence in the social way merely because 
it is the seat of government and the headquar- 


Rideau 


ters of the civil service. 

In Halifax society is extremely select, for 
there is added to the old-family folk of the city 
the officers of the imperial military force sta- 
tioned at the citadel. In Nova Scotia, as else- 
where through Canada, the Episcopal denomi- 
nation, or ‘‘ English Church,’ as it is called, 
comprises society folk almost exclusively, and 
to be a member of any other denomination is 
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prima facie evidence of unfitness to enter the 
select class. It is true that money there, as 
elsewhere, is powerful, but it is only by some 
accident or by very skilful manceuvring that 
mere wealth gives an ev/rée to the best social 
circle. I am not giving an opinion as to 
whether this state of affairs is right or wrong ; 
I am simply stating the facts. 

Fredericton, the capital of New Brunswick, 
is a little city of only six or seven thousand 
inhabitants, but the bounds of its select circle 
are quite ironciad. ‘There are persons living 
not a thousand miles from its gates who could 
buy this proud little city body and bones; yet 
one of them, for all their wealth and education, 
has never succeeded in getting beyond the 
sacred threshold of society. It is true that the 
lieutenant-governor and his wife are the social 
heads in each province, and that once or more 
in the year hundreds of people write their names 
in the books and leave cards; but although 
the non-society ones are often invited to pub- 
lic affairs at Government House, they are 
never asked to select parties there, and thus 
remain sundered from the exclusive 
as hopelessly as ever. 


quarters 


In the old historic city of Quebec, in whose 
citadel the governor-general and suite take up 
their abode for a portion ot the summer, the 
Society 
at the French capital is composed of both na- 
tionalities, and it may be stated that it is only 
in high social assemblages that French and 
English are ever found to be commingled. 
The French are descended from the xod/esse of 


same hard-and-fast custom prevails. 


la belle France, and they can point to the seig- 
neurie held by an ancestor when all men in the 
Canadian portion of the new continent did 
homage to the King of France. And upon 
the whole they have kept the blood pure, al- 
though more than one member of the same 
noblesse in Nouveau France took a fascinating 
squaw as his partner for life. 

In Ontario caste is hardly less dominant than 
in the older provinces, and the blending of an 
old family with that of a xouveau riche is only 
accomplished where pride gives way to the per- 
suasion of a full purse. Sometimes, indeed, 
a ‘‘man of the people’’ will arise, fight his 
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way to the highest political place, and by vir- with peasants’ daughters, and managing cattle 
tue of his official connections wedge himself ranches with the peasants themselves. In good 
through the stubborn barrier ; but such excep- time, however, when the pioneer stage in this 
tions are rare. It quite shocks the sense of portion of the country shall have been passed, 
propriety in the older provinces that there there will be a general taking of social stock, 





should be less restraint in admixture among and ‘‘ blood ”’ will get to itself as in the more 
the population in the Newer Canada, or the typical and respectable parts of the Dominion. 
North-West ‘Territories, as they are known. Meanwhile the distinction is everywhere ag 


-_ 


Here are to be found thousands of persons be- closely drawn as it was fifty years ago, and as 
longing to prominent English families, hun- long as Canada boasts of being one in aspira- 
dreds of ‘‘ younger sons,’’ and more than a _ tion, and in form political as well as social with 
dozen impoverished noblemen, dancing jigs England, no change will be made. 


THE WRECKERS. 
By Epitra M. Tuomas. 


Out, out, ye gnashing, hungry pack, 
And scour the desert salt and wide ; 
But what ye take bring straightway back, 

And toss it hither up the tide. 


From main to main ye coursing go, 

Ye bring the deep-hulled ships to bay ; 
And then returned with sure reflow, 

Your captures on the beach ye lay. 


Is it Iberian grapes ye bring, 
Or slender length of Indian cane ? 
Or is it some old sovereign’s ring 


That long in secret gulfs hath Jain ? 


Ye will not bring me these to-day ? 
Then cast me here upon the shore 

A mast the storm hath shorn away, 
A rudder, or a broken oar. 


I build my boat—a fisher’s smack, 
I build it well, ye seamen gone ! 
With what the waves have yielded back— 
, The timbers from your vessels drawn. 





I build my house on seaboard ground, 
I build it well with far brought trees, 

With blanchéd drift made smooth and round 
By the swift lathe of circling seas, 


To whom shall I a salvage pay? 
To you who drank the mortal deep, 
Whose craving hands reach thro’ the spray, 
Whose voices sound within my sleep ! 
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YOUNG WOMEN AND THE STAGE. 


By 


The question submitted, ‘‘ Can you advise 
young women to adopt the stage as a profes- 
sion?”? is both complex and many-sided. 
From one point of view, I would answer de- 
cidedly, Yes; from another, emphatically, 
No. 
will be invariably, No, afterward qualified by 


In general, the answer to this question 


stipulations, which are briefly: If the aspirants 
are well balanced by nature, discipline, and 
education ; if they can go upon the stage un- 
der the right protecting auspices ; and if they 
have that which should be first, last, and forever 
—talent—then by all means, Yes. The stage 
is, indeed, a most tempting calling, almost 
the only profession in which women can com- 
pete with men on equal terms, It is on the 
stage that woman has accomplished her great- 
est work. In none of the arts or professions 
are there such great feminine names as the 
stage possesses. 

There are many reasons which impel women 
to seek the stage. Some adopt it from vanity, 
attracted by its show and glitter and the amount 
of attention which they hope to be able to com- 
mand; others because adverse circumstances 
compel them to earn a livelihood, ana they 
think the stage needs less preparation and offers 
greater returns for less knowledge of the work 
than any other calling ; others still turn to the 
theatre because they have talent for an artis- 
tic career. It is with the last class, whose tal- 
ent honestly earns its own bread and butter, 
while doing its utmost in an artistic way, that 
we will be concerned. 

The principal reasens urged against the 
stage for young girls are, that the labor is too 
too and 


severe and the temptations many 


The first is no obstacle 





great. nothing of 
real value is attained without hard work, severe 
work. The second is supposed to cover most 
of the ground. 

The difficulties in the way of obtaining a 
start are to the novice apparently insuperable, 
and many give up the wearisome contest. 
Such difficulties are not, therefore, without ad- 


vantages, those who override the barriers being 
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often the ones whose talent is undeniable. 
The fortunate tyro being legitimately started 
on her upward career, as she hopes, with 
friends’ advice in her ears and a good mother’s 
counsel, I trust, in her heart, looks about for 
the so-called temptations and trials of stage 
life. She will soon learn that this bugbear 
need trouble her but little. Human nature 
behind the footlights is not a whit different 
from human nature before the curtain. The 
question of morals and good behavior lies with 
the individual, and is largely a matter of char- 
acter, disposition, and temperament, and she 
will find scarcely more respect elsewhere, if 
she desire to inspire it, than among the large 
and varied assortment of people which makes 
It is 
not the stage alone which numbers among its 
disciples women whose yielding and _ pliant 
natures render them susceptible to the influ- 
ences for evil which may surround them. Un- 
fortunately, they are not aggressive influences, 


up the class known as ‘* professionals.’’ 


else would they sound their own note of warn- 
ing. They are furtive, watchful, but discrim- 
inating. In every walk in life women who are 
obliged to write failure after every honest ef- 
fort, may be driven to a loss of self respect, 
as men are to dishonesty ; but such results 
must follow where there is lack ot ability or a 
profession overcrowded. It is only contended 
here that a young woman with requisite talent 
and the physical endowments which must go 
with it need have no fear that she cannot pur- 
sue unmolested her work upon the stage, nor 
has she reason to feel prouder of her victory 
than if she had followed any other bread-win- 
ning vocation with like moral success, 

all manner of 


The theatre is filled with 


hangers-on. The stage, like other callings, 
has its charlatans ; and, as in all art, the mere- 
tricious often wins temporary success beyond 
merit. But it does not follow that it is not a 
profession in which a certain amount of culture 
or knowledge .is necessary before any position 
of permanent worth is gained. One may be 
obliged sometimes to associate with, or even 








198 
hold an inferior stage position to one whose 
general culture and attainments fit him only to 


But in some de- 
gree this is true in every walk of life. 


hew wood and draw water. 
Nor is it 
the fault of the stage that persons who have 
become notorious either from scandal or per- 
sonal charms, should seek to earn money by 
displaying themselves as curiosities. The play 
is a fair index of the morals of the play goers ; 
and recent instances have shown that mere 
scandalous notoriety will not win enough even 
trom the vulgarly curious to pay the exhibitor. 
The daily life of an actress is one full of 
duties, 
this. 
been 


The play-goer can scarcely realize 
He 
the 
even the smallest pleasure he derives from 


does not know how much has 


preparation necessary to furnish 


a performance. Few see beyond the bright 
and pleasing stage appearance of the artist. 
In the popular mind she is always a creature 
amid bright surroundings, in the same pretty 
gowns, and with the same gay smile. But behind 
all the brightness is the machinery, the work 
of production, the costume-making, the con- 
ning of parts, the constant rehearsals, and the 
unremitting, unpoetic study, study, study. Is 
it any wonder, then, that an earnest worker 
can find no time to hunt out temptations ? 
Commit a woman ad- 
adopt the 
stage, to the kind hands of some self-respect- 


young seeking 


vice as to whether or not to 


ing actress ; 
hard 


let her follow the daily life of 
let 
realize fully the barrenness of the unpainted 
side of the footlights and all it implies, and 
then, if still strong in her desire, she will be 


and almost merciless work ; her 


most apt to conquer the success she covets. 
Some of the celebrated theatres have their 
preparatory work done for them, notably the 
Comédie Francaise, with the assistance of the 
National Conservatory ; and I recently visited a 
York 


scale, has ostensibly the same object in view. 


school in New which, on a lesser 
Here was acquired all the necessary knowledge 
of the mechanism of the stage, of course, in ad- 
dition to much physical and mental culture ; 
and it is this stimulation of the intellectual 
faculties which offers the surest safeguard 


against temptations, in its development of a 
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taste for better things. One felt that those 
bright, talented, earnest girls, working with a 
definite and high aim, could do more to raise 
the stage morally and artistically than quartos 
of sermons. 

Young women who are attracted by the 
glamour of the stage, and allow their vanity 
to convince them that the attentions they may 
receive will for the amount of 
work involved, are apt to find that an actress's 


compensate 


life is not the bed of roses they had pictured. 
In their efforts to keep up to their work, 
and also to have the joyous time they had 
hoped for, they must either part with health 
or fail to meet honestly the rigorous demands 
of their duties. A well-ordered, ambitious life 
on the stage means hard work, quite as hard 
as any other line of work could be, but not 
too hard for the aim of a life-time. The ex- 
perience of a single performance before the 
footlights is delightful to an but 
would it carry with it the same degree of pleas- 


amateur, 


ure if repeated seven and eight times a week ? 
Let amateur actors consider what it means to 
labor indefatigably on a production which may 
fail and be cast aside in a week, or, what is 
worse (for the performers), succeed so well as 
to run a thousand or 


more consecutive 


nights. It is in these wearisome repetitions 


that the calling of an actor becomes routine of 


the most irksome nature to a _ progressive 
spirit. The belief is common that work is 
lightened by repeated performances. Never 


was there a greater mistake. On the contrary, 
they render more needful than ever watchful 
attention and study to maintain that nice bal- 
ance of performance which gained the applause 
of the critical at the outset; and it will be 
found most necessary, to broaden his art out- 
side the limits of that never-ending part, in 
order that the final performance does not find 
him so moulded into all its lines as to taint all 
further presentation. 

Young women aspirants to thé stage should 
also consider what it means to act in sickness 
as well as in health, to smile and caper, or 
storm and struggle when every nerve is throb- 
bing with pain. Yet every pang must be hid- 


den, every ache suppressed, Audiences ar 
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They pay 
their money not to pity, but to applaud. 


unconsciously hard task-masters. 


And here the stage shows a brave side. How 
few actresses of the thousands before the public 
disappoint their audiences! ‘The conquering 
of pain and the subduing of all evidence of ill- 
ness, except it be fatal, seem to add to life 
and health. ‘The necessity of working fills the 
mind completely. Actresses are the wonder 
of the doctors. 

The salaries of players are popularly sup- 
posed to be large and easily earned ; and they 
do seem large in many instances. But when 
it is considered that, as a rule, they are paid 
only during twenty-five or thirty weeks of the 
year, it is apparent that they do not represent 
a large or certain annual income; for instance, 
a salary of two hundred dollars a week for six 
months represents only one hundred dollars a 
week for the entire year ; and so the ratio de- 
creases as we run down the scale of pay and 
length of engagement. JKemembering, more- 
over, that audiences never forgive shabby or 
plain clothes, and also the thousand and one 
necessities of stage life, it is very plain that 
even an apparently exorbitant salary may 
dwindle to a very ordinary compensation. . 

The expenses of a travelling professional life 
are not great, unless wilfully made so, and con- 
stantly playing in a single play for which but one 
set of gowns need be provided will often leave 
a margin to be saved or frittered away, accord- 
ing to the nature of the player. Many travel- 
ling, year after year, and always in the same 
part, have managed to put by handsome sums. 

And yet, even if the annual debit and credit 
balance of the player is about the same as 
that of workers in more humdrum spheres, 
there is something in stage-life, progressive and 
entertaining as it can be, even in the dull 
round of travelling (the attrition of new audi- 
ences, new places, new experiences helping), 
which is more diverting than any other routine 
work, however light. 

Nevertheless, when it comes to the question of 
travelling companies, the aspirant should heed 
the emphatic No. Even a star, with her own 
car for travelling and a stage-inanager to save 
her much wearisome rehearsal, finds it a hard life 
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at the best, and has little time for social pleas- 
ures and personal pursuits. How heavy, then, 
must be the life of a poor, small-salaried trav- 
eller ; lodged in a constant series of wretched 
hotels, tossed about on railways, treated with 
for the old 
idea that strolling players are but little better 


not too much respect anywhere ; 


than vagabonds has not, in some sections, been 
entirely dissipated, as a famous star complained 
to me but recently, and the meagre salary does 
not permit the extra expense of carrying the 
protecting influence and companionship of a 
mother, sister, or even a maid. 

But much as individuals have suffered by 
the combination system of travelling, the pro- 
Our 


best actors have penetrated everywhere, and 


fession of acting has gained enormously. 


have educated this vast country to an appre- 
ciation of the drama. Residents of the East- 
ern States, who have settled in less populated 
regions, have taken with them their taste for 
the theatre. It is but right, therefore, that the 
theatre should follow them. This causes an 
ever-increasing demand for players ; and if the 
supply should exceed the demand, it but fol- 
lows the law of work. 

For a man the travelling life is not so severe, 
since he can use his leisure time as he chooses. 
But a woman has too much of the hotel room 
in her life. 
almost every city and town, and even if she 


She is apt to be a stranger in 


has any social connection, may have neither 
** Liv- 


ing in a trunk’ is not the life for a woman. 


time nor strength to accept attentions. 


The loss of that saving means of grace, a 
home, is the, strongest argument against the 
stage that I can think of. 

A woman while travelling must either be suffi- 
cient company to herself or find such enjoyment 
as she can in the company of others, who may 
or may not be congenial. It frequently hap- 
pens, aftera few weeks, that mutually interest- 
ing subjects are exhausted, and perhaps noth- 
ing but backbiting and gossip remain as ever- 
fruitful topics. Then it is that the world ap- 
pears no larger than a cheese-box, and the 
thoughts and opinions of the members of the 
company seem like the final judgment. Then 
is it that jealousy eats into the soul, and life 
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is narrower than a thread. Jealousy and back- 
biting will be conceded to belong not alone to 
the stage ; but as the stage does share in them 
to some degree, it might be well to include 
For all this 


there is but one cure—the right employment 


them among the disadvantages. 


of the leisure time: in sight-seeing, perhaps, 
for there is always something to be seen and 
learned during a ramble, if the tired traveller 
can be induced to take one. 

Young women will find it hard to con- 
vince themselves that they have any leisure 
time. Once convinced, however, they will 


soon learn to throw away all idle occu- 


use their valuable leisure mo- 
Perhaps they 


pations, and 
ments to advance themselves. 
may only succeed in seeing one good picture, 
or hearing one good concert, or even read- 
ing one good book a week; but any one 
of these is of use. They may like to 
spend all their time in studying something 
of the technique of their art, although gen- 
eral culture best prepares the mind for their 
work. But some one thing they can do to 
broaden their intelligence and divert their 
minds from that curse of all professions— 
*‘shop.”’ The formation of a society like 
that small humorous one in London, where 
no one is allowed to talk more than a minute 
on any subject that he understands, might 
benefit members of theatrical companies. 

Playing in one theatre year after year, even 
with constant changes of plays, one has many 
leisure moments, which can be employed to 
great advantage. Ly the possession of attain- 
ments outside their regular line of work, for- 
eign actors show that better use has been 
made of this leisure time than do our Ameri- 
cans. Our native actors often appear to share 
the national scorn for accomplishments and 
what is called ‘‘ useless knowiedge.”’ 

In this profession of equal return some por- 
tion of chivalry may be lost, and each individ- 
ual looks after self—particularly in the small 
material comforts of travelling—so it may hap- 
pen if a woman has cause to be grateful for 
courtesy in trifles, her gratitude might tempt 
her to wed foolishly, and the sequel be too 


often found in the court calendar. ‘This and 
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even sadder consequences may sometimes be 
the outcome of stage-life for women, particu- 
larly when travelling. 

To some it seems that grand scenic display 
and personal notoriety are taking the place of 
art ; but is not this more apparent than true? 
New York moulds the dramatic taste of the 
nation. If the country, instead of accept- 
ing this state of things, should establish in- 
dependent centres of taste and cultivation, and 
cities try to surpass one another in the excel- 
lence of their leading dramatic companies, a 
better state of things would prevail. Com- 
panies could be exchanged with those of other 
cities, when the fever for change possessed an 
audience, or a desire for roving, from long 
Subsidized the- 
State, or 


habit, afflicted the players. 


atres, either national, municipal, 


would raise the art standard to the height it 
this new land—America. 


ought to reach in 


This might be looked upon as one of the 


attractive features of the millennium we 


are all waiting for; still, seemingly improb- 
before. It 


make up the 


able things have come to pass 


would require but liitle to 
deficit, if deficit there should be, in such a 


theatre 





a theatre of progress for the young, 
honor for the old, 
stand at least on an equal footing with cos- 
tume, Then 


State could send its talent for examination to 


where acting should 


scenery, and _ posters. every 
its representative theatre in its representative 


city. Then would management become a 


business—a business of art, not a business of 
show or of infinite risk and unsteady returns. 
One’s sympathies can well be with managers, 
whether they be dubbed speculators or not, 
for there is hardly one who has not at some 
time or another, in a burst of enthusiasm, tried 
to do something artistic, to ‘‘ educate the pub- 
lic ;’’ but after putting his hand very deep 
into his pockets to pay for the pleasure he 
has had, he either gives up the ‘“‘ trade’’ or 
takes for his staple goods the showiest he can 
find. It is not his faultif ‘‘art for art's sake’ 
must give way to the exigencies of theatrical 
management, He must meet expenses, and 
can only do so by giving what the public comes 
to see, 
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Everything has its corporation except dra- 
matic att, and why should it be excepted? 
No theme is so universally discussed, nothing 
is of so much interest to the general public. 
The theatre they must and will have ; so, in- 
stead of making attempts to annihilate it, our 
moralists would be better advised should they 
direct their efforts toward making high art re- 
munerative. 

Then could one emphatically say Yes to 
young women to adopt the stage and make a 
life-work of dramatic art. 

The requirements for young women who 
wish to adopt the stage are serious and potent 
factors in one’s career. ‘alent is always ap- 
preciated when it has its opportunity ; of genius 
there is no question; but even with great 
talent the absence of what is termed stage ap- 
fatal. For this reason 
many girls obtain access to the stage who are 


pearance is almost 
magnificently endowed with all requirements 
save one—talent ; but although these endow- 
ments are most grateful at times, and add 
much to our pleasure, a mere prettiness be- 
comes tiresome, and their coign of vantage is 
not great, 

I cannot do better, in speaking of require- 
ments, than to revive a list sent to a young 
woman seeking advice, by a clever far West- 
ein critic, which is the shortest and most com- 
plete lecture on the stage that could, perhaps, 
be found. One only might be added--this : 
The patience to read calmly in the papers 
everything and anything of a personal nature 
to yourself, which may be far from the bounds 
ot exactness, and to know with infinite philoso- 
phy that these easily believed reports will be 
copied throughout the Union, and yet never 
to be betrayed into refutation. 

Our Westerner advises these equipments : 

A strong physique. 

An unimpaired digestion. 

A slender figure, 

A marked face, 

Strong features. 

A carrying voice. 
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A lack of real feeling. 

An abundance of pretended feeling. 

Much magnetism. 

Great fascination of manner. 

Purity of speech. 

Elocution to a degree. 

A general knowledge of history. 

A good general education. 

A general knowledge of costuming. 

A practical knowledge of economy in dress. 

An artistic knowledge of the effects of dis- 
tance. 

Considerable business faculty. 

Unflagging industry. 

Undaunted ambition. 

Utter lack of sensitiveness. 

A capacity for taking pains. 

An absolute and undisputed devotion to the 
theatre. 

An unwedded life. 

An ability to distinguish criticism from 
abuse or fulsome gush. 

A readiness to profit thereby. 

Some genius at advertising. 

A quickness at seizing opportunities. 

An adeptness at making yourself necessary. 

A well-defined speciaity. 

A good memory. 

Good luck. 

Quick study. 

Talent. 


It might be whispered in confidence to as- 
pirants that there are some few now in the 
profession who would fall short, if tried by all 
these tests. And if proficiency in these re- 
quirements were compulsory before graduation 
upon the stage, the ranks of performers might 
be greatly depleted. However, so complete 
a dictionary as this of stage equipments 
will be found of some use, as a_ reference 
at least. 

To conclude: don't lose heart ; above all, 
cling to your illusions, and keep the fire of 
enthusiasm and ambition burning. 

‘* Be true to the dreams of thy youth, and 


they shall yet be fulfilled.’’--Goevhe. 
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By Seaton Donono, 


Many people were present at the ceremony 
of laying the corner-stone of the extension of 
the Capitol, and many people were greatly 
shocked and disappointed that day, then 
equally surprised and delighted. 

The hour for the advancement of the orator 
had arrived, had long passed, and the multi- 
tude grew impatient and fearful and despond- 
ent. For some reason, which everybody 
guessed at incorrectly, there would be no ora- 
tion. What could have happened to Webster? 
May I venture to tell? Not without a few 
The il- 
lustrious statesman, termed in his time ‘‘ the 
God-like,”’ 


must be confessed, lived and acted man-like. 


words preliminary and deprecatory. 
and generally worshipped, yet, it 


Social, true lover of wit as well as of wisdom, 
he commonly lingered after the feast at the 
friend-surrounded board. 


Glittering glasses 


made Such had 


been the case throughout the night just pre- 


their continuous circuit. 
ceding the distinguished day, and consequently 
now, though frequently and vigerously min- 
istered unto by wine and brandy, and a variety 
of kindred spirits 
heavily in mists. 


the mighty brain moved 
The 


utterly confused—speech had nearly departed 


intended orator was 


—both will and power of locomotion were ab- 
sent. Hence the delay, 

At last there was a rustling in the throng up 
yonder on the grand central portico, among the 
decorating banners, and all eyes gazed along a 
human lane which had suddenly opened from 
the edifice back to the *‘ stand’’ in front. The 
majestic form of Webster, slowly, with effort, 
advanced between the living lines. His steps 
were decidedly unsteady ; a friend supported 
He came. 
of eyes were upon him. 


ward table ; 


him on either side. Thousands 
He reached the for- 
stood there, tottered there. A 
hand pressed on his shoulder, to reassure him. 
Gently removing the kindly aid, he spoke. 

Doubt and pity, the universal alarm before 
evident, vanished—all gone when his glorious 
voice rose on the still air. 


What words? ‘‘ Fellow-citizens?’’ No. Old 





Rome resounded at once, ‘‘ Hail ! All hail !’’ 
Those little 


thunder, most musical thunder, startled and 


three tremendous tones of 


electrified the crowd. Then on and on went 
the grand oration, grander and grander, till 
the audience felt that they had never before 
heard anything so thrilling, so imposing, and 
that the ancient past could not rival its power, 
Wine, any insidious liquor of man’s compo- 
sition, was overcome, was conquered by the 
inspiration of the theme, as the prosperity, 


the nobility, the indicated, yet still unim: 





nable, exaltation of our land rose before the 
rapt vision of the sublime orator. Every soul 
hung on every word. ‘The speech was long ; 
it was too short for any who heard it spoken. 
Ere the set of that afternoon's sun many 
and many hearts, warmer and more patriotic 
than ever; many glowing minds, exploring 
depths and heights hitherto unattainable, en- 
tered the portals of their dwelling-places, 
which were new homes, because new affec- 
tions and aspirations entered with them, to be 


henceforth their constant companions. 


When the United States enters a man, he 
is no longer a mere man, but becomes a 
sublimated, indescribable, mysterious being. 
His eyes do not look as they used to— they 
have an Olympian expression ; his voice alters 
its tone, acquiring a departmental, 
unanswerable, 


majestical, 
and incontestable sort of a 
sound ; his very nose, whatever its previous in- 
clination, abruptly turns up, as scorning all 
unofficial speciinens of humanity. His walk 
changes and grows solemnly measured ; his 
standing position is firm and graceful as that 
of Apollo ; seated, he is Jove on the throne of 
the universe. Often he is economical of the 
mighty powers of speech, especially when an 
opinion may be required on some important 
subject of which he happens to understand 
nothing ; then he— 
** Assumes the god, 
Affects to nod, 


And seems to shake the spheres 
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Only seems, save in the admiration of sur- 
rounding subordinates. ‘They tremble at the 
fateful moment, because they feel that the 
‘* spheres’’ do so. 

Now his most ancient friends would not 
know him. Tom, of the home village, who 
used to slap him on the back, would not dare 
Dick, 
neighboring farm, who once sold him eggs 


such profanation any more ; of the 
and butter, would stare, with open mouth of 
wonder ; and even Harry, his bosom friend 
couldn't at this time articulate 
He is 


and 
distinct words in his awful presence. 


crony, 


a creation apart, a new and marvellous crea- 
The 


Senators have addressed him, 


tion. President has spoken to him. 
Judges of the 
Supreme Court—yea, even in their sable vo- 
luminous gowns, do ask him questions. Such, 
and so surprising, is official life. 

But at home also the glory and the glamour 
Mary Ann is afraid of her honor- 
The daughters approach with 
In man- 


continue. 
able husband. 
dread when they want new dresses. 
ner most modest and deferential, the sons 
hint at the necessity of a little pocket-money. 
So subduing on all has grown the transforma- 
tion that the whole world appears to be an- 
other world, and every old thing has passed 
away. The only exception isin the case of 
the three-year boy, who is too small to see 
mountains, and acts with no more reverence 
than he observed before ‘‘ pa’’ came to Wash- 
ington. 

Think of calling him ‘‘ pa’! 
man; he is not a father; he is the starry 


He is not 


Union ! 

I.have rapidly sketched a grand dignitary, 
There are others, lesser, but 
estimation equal. The majestic spirit of 
their country has entered and pervades them, 
From chief clerks to clerks, 


in their own 


each and every. 
from messengers to floor-scrubbers and towel- 
washers, the entire Republic manages to in- 
troduce itself and occupy. ‘There is no dis- 
possessing the Republic. It is seen and heard 
in the most trivial affairs, even domestic. Mr. 
Jones, the mechanic, who receives twice as 
much money per month, is far from being on 
line with his neighbor, Mr. Smith, messenger 
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of the War Department, and consequently 
Mrs. Smith and the band of small Smiths 
‘look down’”’ on Mrs. Jones and the minia- 
ture Joneses. 

All this is very magnificent, and proves 
how great is the land we live in, when even the 
least spark of governmental vitality can so 
electrify and ennoble ! 


I was quietly walking along Pennsylvania 
Avenue, at a late hour, one night—yes, really 
forty-five years ago. 

Then I often walked along Pennsylvania 
Avenue—which was at that time almost our 
only street—at all hours, both by day and 
night, but by night most, and always quietly. 
My disposition was, and, I may say, smooth- 
ing the snow-drift of my beard, is peaceable. 
Having wronged no one, why should any seek 
to wrong me? 

Under such circumstances, I certainly had 
reason to be astonished at the following not 
very amiable words : 

‘* T’ve got you now, you villain !’’ 

Yes, and startled: at the action accompany- 
ing them—a dagger aimed toward my breast. 

The intended assassin had suddenly come 
upon me round a corner. 
the moon from shining, and the lunatic law 
the lamps, so in the obscurity I could only 


Clouds prevented 


perceive that my assailant was a, young man, 
and, judging by his accent, a German. 

Never having met him before, so far as my 
instant exercise of memory would serve, I was 
amazed, of course, by this post-midnight 
greeting. Dexterously turning, I managed to 


escape its calculated which 
would have rendered the relation of my story 


I did more. Vig- 


consequence, 


extremely problematical. 
orous in my own youth, and doubly strength- 
ened by thoughts of the attempted enormity, 
I disarmed the ruffian, and held him in such 
way that he was completely powerless. Now 
he clamored for release, and I for the consti- 
tuted guardians of the reposeful city, one of 
whom at last sleepily responded to the call 
of duty. 

To this slow and stately official I consigned 
my prisoner, who was being conducted toward 
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the station cell, I bearing company, when the 
full moon appeared. The German halted, 
gazed at me, and exclaimed : 
ie My God! 
are not Paul Meriden ! 
take ! 
I acknowledged it would be difficult to do 


What have I done? You 
It is an awful mis- 
Can you ever pardon me ?”’ 


so. But there was so pleading a look, such 
deep distress, such utter despair on his face, 
that, despite of justice and common-sense, the 


appeal moved my very soul. Why, it even 


affected, and strongly, too, the officer in 
charge. 

There we stood, irresolute. 

** Explain,’’ I said. 

** That is easy,’’ replied the captive ; ‘* but 
no explanation can excuse the thing I dared. 
I would have murdered you—you—innocent ! 
It was Paul Meriden I meant to—”’ 

** And he—what had he done to rouse such 
revenge ?”’ 

**Done? My God! he has taken her 
Her ! 

They left the city two 


away from me ! We were betrothed ! 
He married her ! 
they returned to- 


weeks ago on a bridal trip ; 


day! Oh, I had become frantic over his vil- 
lainy—thinking, thinking all the time of that 
alone—and I swore to my own soul vengeance 
the moment I should meet him again ?”’ 

In this mad manner, but far beyond the 
words here recorded, he raved on. A _ wild 
light, as of a rocket, now burst in my brain 
—and I understood it all. 

By my representation and persuasion the 
oflicer transferred his prisoner to my keeping, 
and, speaking calm and comforting words as 
we walked, and wisely warning against the 
perils of passion, I conducted the German 
forsaken to his own paternal door, there utter- 
ing to my late enemy a friendly good-night. 

About a month previous to this romantic 
and almost tragical incident, my mother, one 
day, looking from her parlor window, saw 
me standing at the corner of the street in con- 
versation with a stranger, a young lady. The 
discourse was certainly long and apparently 
serious. Why should I be so lavish of time, 
thought my good mother, when surely my 
promise to visit the old home, on a matter of 





importance, that very morning, and punctually 
at an appointed hour already passed, should 
have been remembered? It was not my way 
to disappoint her, and she grieved about it. 

But now, the corner conversation being 
over, the fair damsel had tripped away. 

Still I lingered, quite oblivious, it seemed, 
of all the world, save that one graceful figure 
just departing—those heavenly blue eyes, those 
wavy curls of gold ! 

It was not to be endured any longer, this 
idle dream, when duty commanded another 
way ; SO up rose my impulsive parent, in a 
few minutes appeared where I stood, and 
placed her hand on my shoulder and called 
me by name. 

Paul Meriden! So perfect his resemblance 
to myself, that even a mother’s eyes had been 
deceived ! 

Some unavoidable cause that day delayed 
the observance of my appointment. 

Iminediately after his return from the bridal 
excursion my double retired, fortunately, to 
love in a Maryland cottage, leaving me, un- 
fortunately, to represent him in Washington. 

My then recent bitter foe, and now friend, 
the too demonstrative German, soon recovered 
his senses, of which fact this admission was 
proof incontrovertible—namely, he discovered 
that Germania had many fair daughters in 
America, and the fairest of all these—accept 


! 


Love’s declaration !—was crowned queen of 


his heart, and is so to-day. May she live 


and reign forever ! 


Fifty years ago, in Washington, there were 
boys. No boys can now be found in this city, 
nor perhaps in any other, save, perchance, a 
few among that class, brisk and vociferous, to 
which we are indebted for the circulation of 
newspapers. 

‘* Young gentlemen,’’ who have accom- 
plished from eight to sixteen years of life, are 
abundant. They glory in the name of ‘‘ kids.”’ 
Perfectly elegant in attire; nearly all their 
locomotion performed on bicycles ; smokers 
of cigarettes ; very courteous to the rich and 
lofty, very insulting to the poor and old ; 
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quite content with their own superiority, in 
every respect, to all the rest of the world— 
such are the boys of to-day. 

It was not so once, and it was better once. 

Boys, then, did not presume to manhood. 
They were’ modest, retiring, respectful, espe- 
cially polite to women and the aged. __Believ- 
ing there was much to be learned, they were 
attentive to instruction, and grateful for it. 
Yet far were they from being little ‘‘ old peo- 
ple.’” Fun, within proper bounds, prevailed. 
There was such mad romping, such loud and 
hearty laughter long ago, as the present has 
Even the parents practised but 
slight dignity in those days, especially at 
home, for they liberally shared and greatly 
heightened all the enjoyments of the young 
ones. Now parents and children have—I 
fear it is too true—a life apart. And surely, 
if it be so, it is to the wrong and will result to 


no idea of. 


the sorrow of both, 

The first day of April, ‘‘ All Fools’ Day,”’ 
was the time of peril to the ancient boys, 
Then, only then, the spirit of mischief became 
rampant, broke its chains, and swept abroad 
uncontrollable. 

Two ‘‘ tricks’’ of that jolly season may be 
mentioned: One to the grief, at first, then 
merriment of Moses Poor, an auctioneer on 
Pennsylvania Avenue, whose resplendent, big- 
lettered sign, displaying his name alone, com- 
pelled notice from afar. Much amazed was 
the voluble small man, approaching his office 
on the morning of April Ist, to read over the 
door— 

‘*POOR MOSES.”’ 

A ladder, a saw, and a few juveniles, dur- 
ing the night before, accounted for the trans- 
position. 

Havenner, the principal, and, indeed, for 
long the only baker of the city, whose name 
is still familiar at many breakfast-tables, had 
hung forth a new and gorgeous sign, extend- 
ing across the pavement from house to curb- 
stone, In its centre, rising above the rest of 
the board, was painted a sheaf of wheat, sur- 
mounted by a blue scroll and benevolent 
motto, ‘‘ May our country never want bread.’’ 
By April morning some rhyming lad had at- 


tached to the sign, just under the scroll, a 
conspicuous card, in fair round text : 
‘* Should she never want bread, 
He’d say, The deuce take her! 
What then would become 
Of the poor, honest baker ?”’ 


This poetical gem shone long enough to be 
seen by many citizens, and caused so much 
laughter that next day an artist changed the 
motto to one unobjectionable : ‘‘ Peace and 
Prosperity.’’ 


As it was so long ago, and as the circulation 
of THE Brooxtyn MaGazine is probably con- 
fined to this world, perhaps I may safely relate 
the following little incident : 

Now, be it known to the uninitiated that 
newspaper offices, even great ones, occasionally 
get into difficulties. On a certain occasion, 
in ancient times, such a calamity suddenly 
overclouded the famous old ‘* National Intelli- 
gencer’’—Gales and Seaton, editors. Gales, 
asmall, nervous, excitable gentleman, was deep 
in a panic ; Seaton, majestic of stature, digni- 
fied, generally calm, also, to a close observer, 
betrayed distressing emotion. 

It was a Saturday morning. ‘The entire ex- 
tensive office must be paid off that day for the 
week’s work. Major Thomas Donoho, chief 
clerk and manager, had made declaration that 
the funds on hand were insutficient. 

In the midst of a solemn convocation and 
debate of these three, I chanced to enter. A 
few words, spoken as I came, presented a satis- 
factory understanding of the unsatisfactory sit- 
uation, 

‘* Give me two hours,’’ I ventured to say, 
‘*and I'll make it all right.’’ 

‘*Sir!’’? answered the genial senior, Joe 
Gales, cheerily. 

‘© You will render us a most important ser- 
vice,’’ added the stately Seaton. ‘‘ We will 
need twelve hundred dollars, and can return 
that amount on Monday at noon.’’ 

‘** Certainly !’’ chirruped Joe. And _ the 
major bowed his authoritative head confirma- 
tory. 

A possible mode of escape from the trouble 
had flashed into my mind. ‘Thus it formed 
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itself: 1 am a Government clerk, well ac- 
quainted with at least thirty in my department. 
This is pay day ; each of us will receive $100. 
I can do it 


se 


As I was leaving: ‘‘ Take my carriage,’’ 


exclaimed Gales ; it stands at the door: it 
will help your operations. ’’ 
Declining, with thanks, the distance to be 


traversed being short, I hastened to my depart- 


A WINTER 


By CLINTON 
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ment, found the paymaster ready, received my 
portion, and, appropriating it to the ‘‘ Intelli- 
gencer,’’ sped from clerk to clerk—of eleven 
clerks—requesting, and unhesitatingly receiv- 
ing, from each, all the money he had earned 
in the month past, offering only therefor the 
word of Gales & Seaton. 

Monday noon satisfied all who had contrib- 


uted to repel the sorrows of an emergency, 


TWILIGHT. 


SCOLLARD., 


The silent snowflakes glance and gleam 


Adown the chilly northern air ; 


The west has thrown its dying beam 


Athwart the forest gray and bare. 


And now a gradual dimness veils 


The wintry landscape near and far, 


And while the windy daylight pales 


Out glimmers clear a single star. 


Lulled by the sound of tinkling strings 


Where nimble fingers weave their spell, 


I quite forget the North that stings 
Without the cosey oriel, 


And on the wings of music borne, 


Aglow with floods of gold, I see 


The blue of skies that rarely mourn 
Arch o’er the slopes of Italy. 


The melody seems wafted down 


From laureled heights where roses blow, 
That shimmer like an emerald crown 
Above embowered Bellagio. 


A molten sapphire Como lies, 
And opal sails across it skim : 
Green stair on stair the mountains rise 


And cut the calm horizon’s rim. 


All dims as dies the rapturing strain ; 
Once more the deepening dusk I see ; 
Then strike the silent chords again, 


That I may dream of Italy ! 
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MY BEAUTIFUL PARISIAN COUSIN. 
By Mrs. J. H. Watwortu, , 


That I am to-day carrying about in my card- 
case cards on which is engraved the name of 
‘* Miss Matilda Slocum,’’ instead of ‘* Mrs. 
’ that instead of dispensing 
royal hospitality from the head of one of the 
best-appointed private tables in the city, I find 


Edward Stone ;’ 


my highest possible source of self-congratula- 
tion in not finding myself in arrears with my 
landlady, Mrs. Scrimm, at the termination of 
my summer holiday—is due entirely to my 
cousin from Paris, whom I adored, and who, 
in return, is as fond of me as so radiant a 
creature can possibly be of such an ordinary 
combination of mere prettiness, timid manners, 
and tremendous provincialism as goes to make 
up the thing called Me. 

Not that I bear my cousin any malice for 
the wreck of my life. My cousin is one of 
those women who go through life offending 
and being apologized for ; sinning, not ugly 
black sins, but daintily seductive little lapses 
from the paths of rectitude, the victims of 
which are the first to condone. This much 
by way of preventing any reader of these rem- 
iniscent remarks from mistaking them for a 
charge brought against my beautiful cousin 
from Paris, 

Of course we had always known of each 
other’s existence, and held many family tradi- 
tions in common, We both knew that at the 
beginning of the Civil War her father, my 
uncle, had chosen the better part, and promptly 
sold all his slaves to my father, her uncle, 
who, with phenomenal faith in the impossible, 
stuck to the cause he had espoused until there 
was no cause to stick to, subsequently dying 
and leaving me, his only child, slimly dowered 
with a spotless name and nothing a year to 
liveon. Iknew that in addition to the money 
her father had left her she had married money, 
and she knew that I was living in New York— 
how she had not an idea—but as she had never 
yet been thrown in contact with a young wom- 
an who could subsist exclusively on air, she 
had never worried her pretty head much about 
the matter. 


One memorable evening, on coming home 
from the office, I found on the hall rack in 
Mrs. Scrimm’s boarding-house a large square 
envelope of the finest linen sort, sealed in 
pale green wax, with an undecipherable inscrip- 
tion on it, diffusing a refined fragrance all 
about, and -post-marked Paris, I felt quite sure 
that my fellow-boarders had mastered all these 
little details and everything else that could be 
garnered from the outside of so distinguished- 
looking a letter. 

What my fellow-boarders had not gleaned 
from the fragrant exterior of my foreign letter 
was, that my Paris cousin was actually com- 
ing to New York on a visit, and that her letter 
closed with this sweet sentence: ‘‘ We must 
see a great deal of each other while I am in 
New York ; I shall come to you immediately, 
and put myself under my little cousin’s care, 
for I have no acquaintances in your big town 
beyond a few men, who will bore me enough 
of evenings.”’ 

Things being in this shape, I was not at all 
unprepared when Mrs. Scrimm opened the 
front door with her own august hands, a little 
later on, and informed me, in a voice in which 
awe and curiosity seemed to struggle for the 
mastery, that there was a lady in the parlor for 
me. 

Mrs. Scrimm always kept her parlor dark- 
ened to the full capacity of its: inside blinds 
and its stuffy woollen portiéres, so that it was 
more by the subtle s€eetness that floated to 
me from one corner of the dark room than by 
sense of sight that I was guided to my cousin, 
who, rising with a little sigh of relief, declared, 
in a caressing sort of voice, that she had been 
‘* endooring’’ for me ‘‘ a beastly while.’’ In 
the semi-obscruity of Mrs. Scrimm’s parlor I 
could discern only a luminous presence that 
gave out a general suggestion of splendid eyes, 
rustling silk, a glitter of jet, and faint sparkle 
of diamonds close up about a very. plump white 
neck. I went up above par in my own esti- 
mation immediately on the strength of owning 


such a radiant relative. Her voice and man- 
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ners accorded admirably with the rest of her 
charms, and when she informed me with a 
little imperative intonation that I was going 
out with her immediately, and that I was not 
going back to that horrid office as long as she 
was in New York, I never once thought of 
doubting the accuracy of her assertions, but was 
conscious of a thril! of gratitude that she should 
care to have me so near her own beautiful self. 
I ran up-stairs to make myself worthy of ap- 
pearing in public by her side, even recklessly 
donning the black lace scarf which, up to that 
moment, had been sacred to Edward Stone, 
so to speak, and ran back again in eager haste 
to relieve my divine cousin from the durance 
vile of Mrs. Scrimm’s parlor. 

It was only when my cousin from Paris rose 
gracefully from her chair on my return that I 
I heard a 
faint tinkling sound that sent the blood ina 
I looked 


down to find my worst fears realized. 


became aware of a third presence. 


wild rush to my heart and head. 
From 
out the silken folds of my cousin's Parisian 
costume an obese pug ambled leisurely into 
sight, and planted its absurd legs as far apart 
as possible, examined me superciliously out 
of a pair of excessively popped eyes, evidently 
entertaining his own private opinion about the 
taken 
up’’ so suddenly with a relative who bore so 


undesirability of his mistress’s having ** 


few exterior marks of the gentility he was ac- 
customed to in his own circle. Around the 
delicate undressed kid glove that came far up 
on my cousin’s plump white wrist was coiled 
the fatal leash, that left no room for doubt that 
she was a victim to that dread disease pugno- 
mania. It was, therefore, with greatly modi- 
fied exultation that I preceded my handsome 
cousin to Mrs. Scrimm’s front door, and held 
it open for her to pass out, myself meekly 
following in the wake of the bow-legged pug. 
It seemed a freak of irony on the part of fate 
that I, who had long since exhausted vitupera- 
tion on the whole tribe of pugs and pugno- 
maniacs, should actually find myself on the 
streets of New York simply as a part of the 
retinue of one of the most pronounced speci- 
mens of that genus. My cousin's first direct 
allusion to the little beast, who continued to 
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scrutinize me with disapproving glances, con- 
vinced me that her motto was—'' Love me, 
love my dog.’ 

Turning to me with some inquiry touching 
the street we were entering, she intercepted my 
malevolent regards fastened on the impertinent 
black nose of her darling. ‘There was no trace 
of resentment in her tones, only the most dul- 
cet sweetness, quite as if there could be no dis- 
pute as to her views. 

‘*IT am so glad we are off that horrid sea. 
My poor Ninnee suffered terribly from sea-sick- 
ness. She revels in your beautiful sunshine,”’ 

** She is rather broad across the chest, is she 
not ?’’ I inquired. 

This irrelevant observation, dictated as it 
was by a servile acceptance of the miserable 
little beast for a topic of conversation, involved 
me in a prolonged disquisition upon the points 
of the pug, pure and impure. 

‘* Yes,’’ said my cousin from Paris, droop- 
ing her clear eyes until they rested lovingly on 
the pug’s popped eyes, ‘* Ninnee is just per- 
fect ;'’ upon which she launched into a spirited 
and detailed account of Ninnee’s many claims 
to distinction, during which the subject of her 
remarks yawned impolitely more than once, 
It was evident that she was so inured to flat- 
tery it had ceased of effect. 

We soon became merged in the dense mass 
of humanity on Broadway, and our progress 
up that crowded thoroughfare was necessarily 
slow, the more so as we had to accommodate 
our steps to the ridiculously abbreviated legs 
of the pug. It did not take me long to dis- 
cover that our party of three was exciting an 
undue amount of attention. The men were 
staring at my handsome companion in a way 
The 
women stared at Ninnee and at my cousin's 


that inspired me with impotent rage. 


Parisian hat with envious malice. What if my 
cousin were ignorantly setting a fashion? 
Not in hats. What if she were furnishing a 
fatal precedent? How could I give all these 
women we were meeting to understand that 
my cousin was from the headquarters of frivol- 
ity, and that Paris could 


nowhere out of 


women be found willing to volunteer as dog 
What if women, cold-blooded Amer- 


nurses ? 
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jcan men, who have a world-wide reputation 
for common-sense, should be seized with pug 
nomania, and the streets of this great metrop- 
olis present the melancholy spectacle of an 
army of pugs, leading their unresisting victims 
about at their own puggish discretion? So 
rapidly did this horrible apprehension take 
possession of my perturbed soul, that I began 
to see in my radiant cousin an enemy to the 
public peace of the entire island of Manhat- 
tan, who, perhaps, ought to be suppressed by 
some legal process. So entirely did this new 
and startling aspect of the pug problem absorb 
my mind that I was notaware of the fact that we 
had reached that broad open space about Madi- 
son Square where pedestrians new to the de- 
vious ways of the metropolis involuntarily offer 
up petitions against sudden death, so immi- 
nent and inevitable does destruction seem, 
until I was reminded of it by an agonized 
scream from my cousin, We were in the mid- 
dle of that broad plaza, to all appearances 
engaged in the cheerful pastime of playing the 


sé 


game known as “‘ frog in the middle, and can’t 


get out.’ Iwas conscious of a bewildering 


number of horses’ heads focused upon my 
cousin’s Parisian hat, of a fourfold multiplica- 
tion of hoofs focused upon Ninnee’s hateful 
little black nose, and of an awful sense of re- 
sponsibility for human and canine life resting 
on my own weak shoulders. 


‘*Save Ninnee!”’ cried my cousin, flinging 
the leash at me, while she clasped both hands 
to her velvet basque. For one wild second I 
meditated murder. What a simple solution 
of all our trouble, to fling Ninnee under those 
trampling hoofs! My better nature prevailed. 
I stooped, I clasped Ninnee in my arms, I 
dashed through a maze of cars and cabs and 
cabmen, followed with amazing celerity by my 
cousin. I reached the sidewalk in safety, with 
my imperilled following of beauty and the 
beast. One fleet inspiration of thankfulness 
quickly swallowed up in despair. Facing me, 
his handsome face full of surprised disgust, 
stood Edward Stone, my betrothed husband ! 

In helpless bewilderment I clasped Ninnee 
still closer to my wildly beating heart. His 


lip curled, he came close enough to me to re- 


peat, with cruel deliberation, some words he 
had uttered on a previous occasion when we 
had been discussing some of the fashionable 
follies of the day: ‘* The woman [I love will 
be a sort of cult with me. To see her stoop 
to frivolity or to discover her in a ridiculous 
position would be instant death to my affec- 
tion.’’ His eyes dropped coldly from my 
troubled face to Ninne2, insolently dozing off 
inmyarms. He lifted his hat ceremoniously 
and passed on, out of my way, out of my sight, 
out of my life. 

I flung Ninnee to the sidewalk in anguish. 
I would go after him, I would make him un- 
derstand how I had this only alternative of per- 
mitting my cousin to be trampled to death. I 
would make him take back those cruel words. 
I would bring the love-light back to those 
dear eyes. I did nothing of the kind. He 
was walking away from me with his head held 
unnecessarily erect. His back had a peculi- 
I turned 
back from my futile inspection of my lost 


arly uncompromising look about it. 


lover’s broad shoulders to find my cousin stand- 
ing looking at me, with a world of apology in 
her lovely eyes, ‘‘ You are cross with me 
because I lost my head out there with your 
horrid cabmen trying to run over my poor 
It was foolish of me to make a com- 
motion, but the doctors tell me that my heart 


Ninnee. 


is all wrong, and I could not stoop and do as 
you did. But we are all right now,’’ she con- 
cluded cheerfully, as she held out her hand for 
the leash. 

‘* Yes, we are all right now,’’ I repeated 
bitterly, but it needed no doctors to tell me 
At that 
moment it was simply a repository for the 


that my heart was all wrong, too. 


darkest emotions that can find lodgment in 
the feminine breast. Not that any of these in- 
ward perturbations found vent at my eyes or 
my lips. 

We resumed our line of march, to all ap- 
pearances the same pug and retinue that we 
had been before that transfixing encounter with 
Edward Stone. 

My cousin had told me, on leaving Mrs. 
Scrimm’s door, that I was to take her to our 


most fashionable lace emporium, Next to 
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Ninnee my cousin adored fine lace. I breathed 
more freely when we turned from the crowded 
street into the cool store, with its subdued mur- 
mur of criticism and inquiry, and sank wearily 
upon a stool to meditate upon the malice of 
fate that sent Edward Stone down Broadway at 
that particular juncture. My cousin was a 
connoisseur in lace, and in the enthusiasm ex- 
cited the wares that soon piled up the 
counter before her, the leash that kept Ninnee 


by 


confined to her side slipped from her 
leaving the little beast at liberty to explore the 


grasp, 
store. As I was not even a possible purchaser 
of the costly cobwebs over which my cousin 
was gurgling with delight, I was the first one 
to discover an impending catastrophe. Ninnee 
had excurted to the opposite side of the stom, 
and when I discovered her she was luxuriously 
curled up on the folds of a delicate camel's- 
hair shawl that a lady, whose back was toward 
me, had inadvertently allowed to slip from her 
shoulders. To seize Ninnee and bring her 
back to the paths of rectitude without the lady 
offered 
It 


was well conceived, but a miserable failure in 


discovering the insult that had been 


her costly wrap, was my self-imposed task. 
the execution. I rushed across the store, and 
deftly possessed myself of the leash, 

‘* You miserable Ninnee !”’ 

That was all the satisfaction I allowed my 
Perhaps I anglicized 
the name too The of the 
camel’s-hair shawl turned an indignant face 


overwrought feelings. 
severely. owner 
upon me. 

‘* Excuse me,’’ she said irefully, ‘‘ if there 
is any ninny in the question I should have no 
difficulty in locating it.’’ 

I considered her remark so strictly just that 
I did nat feel a quiver of resentment—perhaps 
it was that I was becoming benumbed, Iam 
rather inclined to resent impertinence prompt- 
ly, but after that morning’s terrible encounter 
with Edward Stone, how trivial all things else ! 
it was I had unwit- 

She is Mrs. Ed- 


ward Stone now, and a very dear friend of 


I did not know then who 


tingly made an enemy of. 


mine tells me that she has often heard her tell 


about her meeting Mr. Stone’s old flame once 


on an occasion when she made a most disgust- 
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ing display of her devotion to a hideous little 


It 


such a stigma resting on one, but there are 


pug. is hard to go to one’s grave with 
some wrongs that can never be righted, and 
this is one of them. 

The day was several hours older when we 
the street, one 


found ourselves once more on 


of us at least aglow with a sense of achieve 


ment. My cousin declared that she had se- 
cured her bit of point at a wonderful figure, 
and now that her mind was relieved on that 
score would ‘‘ her sweet cousin take her to a 
shop where they sold dog things ?’’ this re. 
quest, being accompanied by the most allur- 
ingly sweet look up into my face and the most 
compassionately tender one down on Ninnee, 
whose shabbiness she declared went straight to 
her heart, could have but one result. I im- 
mediately turned my weary feet in the direction 
of a shop where I had observed and severely 
animadverted upon a conspicuous display of 
dog costumes, 

The dog counter reached, fancy my dismay 
when my cousin calmly hoisted Ninnee by her 
leash, and planting her upon the show-case, 
demanded sweetly to be shown the latest thing 


oi 
s! 


out in dog fashions. The girl on the other 


side of the counter looked sourly at the pug 


and at my cousin. Her glance was a trifle less 


acidulous when my cousin smiled at her with 
that disarming smile of hers, and by the time 
she had inventoried the diamond-winged beetle 
that clasped the velvet bonnet strings under 


my cousin’s dimpled chin, and the big ‘‘ cat’s 
diamonds that was 
off her 


Ninnee’s new outfit 


eye’ set about with re- 


vealed when my cousin took glove to 


assist in trying on 
grew absolutely propitious. I would 
have eliminated myself from Ninnee’s retinue 
at this juncture, for a clock that was hung con- 
spicuously in view in the store reminded me 


of a most important engagement, which I had 


not forgotten, only had not calculated how Jong 
been but for some 


Ninnee and we had out; 


undefined reason my cousin had conceived an 


undue amount of respect for my opinion, and 
insisted upon a free expression of it now. I 
must give the casting vote on every harness 


displayed, even assisting in trying them on, 
































while Ninnee, her pudgy little head held 
wearily on one side, stubbornly rested on her 
hind legs, regarding us with a cynical look 
which liberally translated meant: ‘* What 
fools these mortals be !’’ 

‘Ah, now, that is perfect!’’ My cousin 
threw her handsome head back to observe the 
effect of the nineteenth harness we had tried 
on, and sighed with relief as she lifted Ninnee 
and dropped her to the floor to note the effect. 


? 


‘*T will take that one,’’ she said, turning to 
the exhausted shop-girl, and taking her purse 
from the satchel in her hand. 

‘* But it has to go to the desk,’’ said the 
shop-girl, looking over the show-case perplex- 
edly at Ninnee, who was conceitedly surveying 
her new harness. 

‘*It can’t, my dear creature,’’ said my 
cousin, placidly ignoring the regulations of the 
establishment ; ‘‘ I would not undo all those 
buckles for the worth of a dozen harnesses.”’ 

‘* But it must,’’ said the vender. 

‘* But it can’t,’’ said the vendee. 

My cousin laid the price of the harness on 
the counter. The individual behind the 
counter refused to touch it. I made a feeble 
uttempt at adjustment by suggesting that dog 
and all should be forwarded to the account- 
ant’s desk. My suggestion met with the scorn 
it so richly merited. My cousin looked ob- 
durate, the shop-girl looked savage, I looked 
unhappy ; Ninnee alone of the quartette pre- 
served a serene exterior. The mercantile 
brains of the shop-girl finally came to the 
rescue, 

‘* Tear off the tags and give them to me,”’ 
she said tartly, addressing my cousin. 

‘* Tags? Tags? My dear cousin, what can 
she mean ?”’ 

My cousin looked at me appealingly. I 
had just cast another furtive look at the store 
clock, which admonished me _ in the most vio- 
lent manner, by striking four in a sharp, stac- 
cato style, that the hour for my engagement 
was perilously near. At half-past four I was 
due at the house of a prominent lady, who was 
interesting herself to get me up a class in elo- 
cution, before which I was to make my first ap- 
pearance this very day. 
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ce 


She means the price tags,’’ I said, touch- 
ing two oval bits of pasteboard swinging to 
Ninnee’s harness and leash with the tip of my 
parasol, 

‘* But I can’t stoop on that horrid floor. 
My heart is so bad, stooping always makes it 
worse.”’ 

There was no help for it. I had to take my 
choice of missing an engagement from which 
I hoped no end of substantial profit, or I must 
cut the Gordian knot of our difficulties and 
the strings to the tags at one snip. I dived 
into my pocket for my penknife, I kneeled 
down on the dusty floor. Ninnee, quite accus- 
tomed to servile attentions from her social in- 
feriors, kindly submitted to my manipulations, 
even expediting matters by rolling lazily over 
on her back, and elevating four black paws to 
the fullest capacity of her short legs. The 
tags were securely fastened. My knife being of 
the feminine gender was duller than dull. 
While I was on my knees, to all appearances 
performing the kowtow before her Majesty the 
Pug, the hem of a black cashmere dress 
brushed across my hands and Ninnee's nose. 
I fancied I heard an audible expression of con- 
tempt. I did not resent it even in spirit, for 
if I could not see myself as others saw me, I 
could fancy enough to humiliate me for all 
time to come. I arose to my feet, heated but 
successful, and as I handed the tags across the 
counter to the waiting saleswoman my glance 
was arrested by a tall figure that was moving 
slowly away from us. 

‘* Did that lady pass here ?’’ I asked, point- 
ing her out to my cousin. 

‘* That tall woman that carries her head like 
an empress?’ my cousin asked, 

‘* Yes, yes.’ I was too impatient to mind 
my inflections. My cousin made a little 
‘*moue’’ in the direction of the disappearing 
figure before she answered, ‘‘ Yes, she passed 
here. I do not like her; she looked down at 
you so very crossly, and I heard her mutter 
ugly things.’ 

I knew then that my ruin was complete. I 
would go to Mrs. Kent's (that was the name 
of my influential friend who had just found me 
grovelling in the dust before a pug), and per- 





oa at 
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chance some loop-hole for explanation might 
offer. 

Once more the fresh air of heaven fanned 
our brows. Some signs of the mental conflict 
that was tearing my soul must have been ap- 
parent, for with a sudden intonation of re- 
morse in her sweet voice my cousin said : 
** You are tired ; you have been so good and 
patient. We must ride up to my hotel.’’ She 
waved her hand, and before I could make her 
understand that 1 must really leave her, one 
of those ubiquitous cabmen, who are always on 
the alert for the faintest whisper, was in front of 
us, hat in hand and cab door open. Perhaps 
it was best so, I mentally decided, as in this 
way 1 would have a few moments to rest be- 
fore starting for Mrs, Kent's. I entered the 
vehicle first, my cousin politely standing back 
for Ninnee’s more deliberate motions. Nin- 
nee having by this time, 1 suppose, concluded 
that I had attached myself to her retinue per- 
manently, evidently decided to utilize me. She 
jumped affably into my lap, and resting her 
nose on the window-frame, calmly regarded 
the metropolis from that coigne of vantage. 
Was it a device of the arch enemy that Deacon 
Murray's wife should be brought to a stand- 
still on the curb by our cab? It matters not 
whose the device—she was there—and she saw 
me. 

I sha}l never forget the expression of her 
mild face as she stared at me over Ninnee’s 
head. Perhaps I should not have cared so 
very much only that Mrs. Murray was Edward 
Stone’s aunt, and up to that dreadful day had 
always encouraged her nephew's attentions to 
me. 

It was with the calmness of despair that I 
kissed my cousin finally at the cab door, after 
promising to come to her hotel early the 
next morning. It was with the deliberation of 
hopelessness that 1 mounted the stairs to my 
room, with the intention of going at once to 
Mrs, Kent's. My toilette was but half com- 
pleted when a hand-delivered note was brought 
up-stairs to me. I signed the messenger boy’s 
receipt, and broke the seal slowly. I knew 


Mrs. Kent's handwriting well. This was all 
there was in it: 


** Mrs. Kent’s compliments to Miss Slocum. She 
is afraid it will not be in her power to aid Miss 
Slocum in getting up the proposed class in elocu 
tion, therefore it will hardly be worth Miss Slocum’s 


while to keep the appointment for this evening.”’ 


That was all. I did not rebel, I did not 
blame her. Circumstantial evidence was tre- 
mendously strong against me. I sat down and 
leaned my head wearily on the side of my bed. 
I suppose I must have fallen asleep and 
dreamed. The dreams of tired and hungry 
people are proverbially tissues of horrible im- 
possibilities. I dreamed that I was traversing 
the crowded thoroughfare of a great city, and 
that at almost every step I encountered < 


poo! 
woman suffering the dreadful agonies of pug- 
nomania. Delicate women in dainty apparel 
clasped nasty little dogs to their sides with mor 
than maternal tenderness. Pugnomaniacs per 
vaded every avenue. No spot was sacred from 
their baleful presence unless it might be the 
churches of the Jand. And—horror of hor- 


rors !—all the pugs that swarmed over the land 


of my dream bore a cruel likeness to Edward 
Stone. Turn which way I would, that frozen 
last stare of my lost lover was reproduced in 
the popped eyes and supercilious nose of some 
pug leering at me, now from the shelter ofa 
fair woman’s arms, now from the embrasure 
of my lady’s boudoir, now from the ampli- 
tude of a silken lap. 

I awoke with the sweat of agony bedewing 
my brow, and although sleeping or waking, | 
must still face the fact that Edward Stone was 
lost to me forever, there was room for thank 
fulness in my heart that only in Paris, where 
the cap and bells of folly are worn with a grace 
that apes decorum, were such products of civ- 
ilization as my cousin and Ninnee possible. 
And I rejoiced to think that for a great many 
years, at least, to come, we, in this favored 
country, might ward off pugnomania as we 


ward off Asiatic cholera, by the strictest atten- 


tion to wise municipal regulations, 
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THE PRACTICAL IDEALISM OF EMERSON. 


By ALEXANDER Brack. 


America does not wear her philosophers so 
eracefully as she does her other human orna- 
ments. There is nothing strictly philosophic 
in our national temperament. Restless meth- 
ods of living and impatience of dull things 
render us prone to appreciate only that which 
has the sparkle to be found in our newspapers 
and magazines, and in so many of our books, 
But we do think. Even the men Mr. Herbert 
Spencer was horrified to see walking at such a 
fearful pace on Broadway and Wall Street 
evolve some useful abstract throughts in their 
We do 


not encourage philosophy, but aside from the 


forty odd ounces of Yankee brains. 


unfavorable condition of our life, we do not 
especially discourage it ; and if once the flower 
gets its head above the soil, and has any rea- 
sonable strength in the stem, we can grow 
The fact that they 
survive is evidence of a certain healthy rugged- 


philosophers very fairly. 


ness which we are coming more and more to 
prize. We have not, in fact, fostered any 
schools of thought for thought’s sake, but have 
rather held out but utilitarian inducements for 
the highest intellectual work. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson was a_ thorough 
American in at least this respect, that he was 
less anxious to make a system of philosophy 
than to make men. He had no taste for 
He had little faith in anything that 
might be attempted upon men from the out- 


systems. 


side. He believed heartily in the modern 
man, and strove mightily to persuade the mod- 
ern man that he is not essentially inferior, and 
may make much of himself. 

The great misconception of Emerson, in the 
presence of which it is sometimes hard to be 
patient, is that he was a mere dreamer, one 
who stared aloft and had but a vague under- 
standing of material things. A London jour- 
nal summed up 'the perverseness of the British 
Philistine when it called Emerson a ‘‘ gorgeous 
winged creature without feet.’’ © What has 
been called the Transcendental School has been 
composed, in great part, of idealists, at least 
of people having a strong idealistic bias. Em- 


erson, being recognized as the head of the 
school, has been assumed by many to have 
been necessarily the greatest idealist of them 
all, In one sense he was. ‘That noblest 
idealism which means high aims, pure living, 
universal sympathy, he possessed in the fullest 
degree. But that impractical idealism which 
sends men on journeys such as Darius Green 
took with his flying machine, he could smile 
at with the coolest-headed men of his time. 
It is, in fact, the greatest mistake in the world 
to think of Emerson as a visionary person, in 
the sense, at least, in which that term is gen- 
erally employed. 

An illustration of his quietly humorous re- 
cognition of what is inadequate in metaphysi- 
cal speculation was given one day in my hear- 
ing by Miss Peabody, sister of Nathaniel Haw- 
Bronson Alcott had a habit in 
middle life of speaking in a lofty, idealistic 
way of the spirit and the body, would talk 
contemptuously of matter as the ‘‘ refuse of 
the mind,’’ and so forth. One day when 
Miss Peabody was in the company of Emerson 


thorne’s wife. 


and Alcott, Emerson turned to her and said, 
** What shall we do to make Alcott respect 
matter-—smash his head against a stone ?”’ 
The fact is that Emerson was emotionally a 
Transcendentalist ; he was sentimentally dis- 


se 


posed to it; ‘‘ I am,’’ he once said to Carlyle, 
speaking of the sect with which his name has 
been associated—‘‘ I am gently mad myself ’’; 
but the pracfical half of him generally proved 
a complete check upon anything that had not 
‘* Noth- 


ing,’’ says Dr. Holmes, who has written the 


the flesh and blood of perfect sanity. 


most rational account of the Concord man 
that has yet appeared—‘‘ was further from 
Emerson himself than whimsical eccentricity or 
churlish austerity. But there was occasionally 
an air of bravado in some of his followers, as 
if they had taken out a patent for some know- 
ing machine which was to give them a mo- 
There was too 
much talk about earnestness and too little real 


nopoly of its products. . . 


work done.’ 
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Transcendentalism, even in its most ortho- 
From all I 


have ever learned of the system, the name is 


dox form, was never despicable. 
the worst part of it. Iam sure that those in- 
dividual members of the sect whom I have seen 
in the flesh or read in the spirit have never 
seemed so weirdly mad as I had been led to 
expect. ‘Transcendentalism has been kept 
alive by the sentimental sides of a group of 
very admirable people, who have not, happily, 
practised all they have preached. 

Emerson himself has often shown how, in 
the individual, actual contact with humanity 
My friend, Mr. Charles 


M. Skinner, has told me that once on meeting 


may thaw the theory. 


Emerson, remembering what the latter had 
written of the foolishness of handshaking, he 
took it for granted that the social convention- 
ality was to be omitted. But immediately 
came the outstretched palm of the poet, anda 
warm grasp, establishing that physical current 
which seems, somehow, to heighten the charm 
of intellectual communion. 

A good many of us doubtless feel toward the 
school much as Dickens did when he said that 
if he were a Bostonian he thought he would be 
a Transcendentalist. We could not, I am 
sure, do wrong in following the example of 
Emerson himself. He was, says his last biog- 
rapher, ‘“‘ at the philosophic centre of a good 


many movements which he watched others 
carry out, as a calm and kindly spectator, 
without losing his common-sense for a mo- 
ment.”’ 

that the world 


could not be cured by keeping out of it. He 


Emerson knew very well 


was puzzled sometimes, like all thoughtful 


men, by the dilemma which lies in altruism. 


‘* Solitude,’’ he says in one of his most 
remarkable essays, “‘is impracticable, and 
society is fatal A man must,’’ he adds, 


‘* keep his head in the one and his hands in 


the other.’’ And he lived up to this theory. 
He went regularly to town meeting, where, al- 
though he did not wish to lead, like so many 
people who immolate their sensibilities on the 
altar of politics, but kept very quiet, he won 
the respect of his neighbors, and went back 


again to his Hafiz and his Plato. He never 


forgot that men become regularly hungry for 
solid food. He was a practical man, He 
had a good appetite himself. He ate pie at 
breakfast, like the Christian that he was, and 
digested it by sheer force of the good-nature 
that was in him ; while that sublime grumbler 
Carlyle was querulously cussing his mutton for 
over seventy years. 

Although Emerson was a practical man, he 
did not present everything in a purely practical 
light. 
holds up is tinged by the prismatic hues that 


He was a poet, and every object he 
belong to poetry. But these objects never 
lose their reality of form. Emerson had a 
keen appreciation of the commonplace side of 
every-day life. He manifests repeatedly a 
shrewdness, an insight into the actual chara 
ter of homely things, that mark him as a man 
who was immensely more than a mere theorist. 
Man was to him, as Dr. Bartol puts it, ‘* th 
And in the 
American man, disappointed as he often wa: 


Fourth of July of zoology.’’ 


in the contemplation of the object itself, he had 
the fullest hope. 

He differed greatly from his gusty corre- 
his estimate of 


spondent across the water in 


this ‘‘ wretched, fleering, sneering, canting, 


twaddling, God-forgetting generation.’’ In- 


stead of dying ‘‘a gloomily serious, silent, 
final chasm 
Death, Judg- 


ment, and Eternity,’’ he ended his life in the 


and sad old man, gazing into the 


of things, in mute dialogue wit] 


belief that there was something wholesome in 
humanity, that it had done much that was 
good, and might yet do much that would be 
it 18 a 


not altogether bad. mischievous 


notion,’’ he says, ‘‘ that we are come late into 


nature: that the world was finished a long 


time ago. As the world was plastic in the 
hands of God, so it is ever to so much of His 
attributes as we bring to it.’’ 


He had 
ments, but his kindly spirit took all cruelty 


resentments, and strong resent 


from his denunciations. He believed that evil 


in the world, unlike the element that con- 


quered Dr. Jekyll, is getting to be the 


lesser power. ‘This made him patient and 
I 


hopeful. We even find him in one place 


66 4] 


speaking of his Satanic Majesty as ‘‘ the dear 
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THE MAIDEN 


old Devil."’ He would have said that it is a 
sufficient punishment for being the Devil to 
be the Devil. ‘‘ The thief steals from him- 
Put 


The longer 


self: the swindler swindles himself.’’ 


God,’’ he says, ‘ 


in your debt. 
the payment is withholden, the better for you ; 
for compound interest on compound interest is 
the rate and usage of this exchequer.’”’ ‘‘ It 
is as impossible for a man to be cheated by any 
one but himself, as for a thing to be and not 
** As the Sandwich 


Islander believes that the strength and valor 


to be at the same time.’’ 


of the enemy he kills passes into himself, so we 
gain the strength of the temptation we resist.’’ 
This is the noble strain of his sermonizing. 

Emerson had a fine sense of humor, and 
loved a daring paradox over which his critics 
might wrinkle their brows in sore perplexity. 
This trait often places him in a position to be 
misunderstood ; aot, to be sure, by those who 
care to look through what he says at what he 
means, but by unsympathetic readers who are 
unwilling to accept the dash of wit for its own 
sake. 

No man suffers more from this misunder- 
standing of his humor than Carlyle, whose 
crim fun is ‘in nine cases out of ten mistaken 
for magnificent arrogance. We do not hear 
the tempestuous roar of laughter with which 
the rugged Scotchman could animate a discus- 
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sion. And, as Dr, Holmes says, we cannot 
see the twinkle that was in Emerson’s eye 
when he said, ‘* Hitch your wagon to a star.’’ 
Between the humor of Carlyle and the humor 
of Emerson there is, of course, a very wide 
difference. Carlyle’s humor is fine ; in some 
instances, exquisite. But it is generally cyni- 
cal and unsympathetic ; while that of Emerson 
is sweet, sunny, and stingless. 

It is proof of the extent to which notoriety is 
mixed up with fame that a man who, like 
Emerson, lives a simple, noiseless life, should 
sometimes be held to lack the force that 
belongs to the greatest men. (Quiet seas, 
though they be deep, and broad, and beauti- 
ful, do not excite the reverence and admiration 
that is felt for the tempestuous expanse. It 
was the roughness and unscrupulousness of 
Cromwell's character that made Carlyle think 
him infinitely greater than Washington, who 
was in politics much such a man as Emerson 
was in letters. If Emerson’s career had sup- 
plied some tangible basis for detraction, the 
pessimistic post-mortem critics would have 
been saved the necessity of contradicting the 
eulogies of his friends. It should be a guiding 
principle with all men who aspire to fame, or 
who have fame thrust upon them, to cultivate 
some robust vice as a propitiation to the vora- 


cious Nemesis of Criticism. 


THE MAIDEN AT THE LOOM. 


By G. McCormack RocGeErs. 


Weeps the scented clover-top ; lowly hangs the pensive moon ; 


Stands a lover in the cot ; 


sits a maiden at the loom. 


Diligently weaving, she mindeth not the pleading tone ; 


All unheeded pleadeth he, all unpitied makes his moan, 


Sharply ticks the kitchen clock. 


Quick the minutes slip away. 


Bends she o’er her weaving block—he has gone for aye and aye. 


Yet, unmoved, she weaveth still ; 


she has lovers half a score. 


What tho’ one hath left her ill ?—she will have a dozen more ; 


She can spare him—well-a-day ! 


some must come, and some must go ; 


Some must wander, some must stay. Now her shuttle moveth slow. 


Thoughtful grows the marble brow—shall she let him thus depart ?— 


Sut his step, faint-sounding now, echoes back upon her heart. 


Droops the lily by the rill ; slowy fades the pensive moon. 
Walks a lover o’er the hill ; weeps a maiden at the loom. 
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A NOovVELETTE. 


CHAPTER XV. 

The details leading to Colonel Gilroy's 
death are soon told. 

After Natalie De Foe’s marriage there was 
no sentiment between them ; they drifted apart 
through natural process. He had outlived 
his infatuation, and was not willing to peril 
his reputation as formerly, and made no effort 
to disguise his pleasure that she was another 
man’s wife. 

On the evening of the fatal day he received 
a note from the Countess Maroni, which he 
destroyed with impatience. ‘‘ Elsa,’’ he said, 
‘*T have a note from Natalie ; she wishes me 
to call on her this evening for a special reason. 
She has news from America which she is desir- 
ous that I should hear,’’ 

**T would not go out to-night. You are 
not well, and such news as she has will keep,’’ 
said Elsa. 


oe 


I had better go and hear what it is. I 


will make a short visit and give you the result.’” 


He kissed her au revoir in peace and affection 

—little dreaming it was an eternal good-by. 
An hour later Elsa was startled by the un- 

announced entrance of the countess to her 

private room, under great excitement. 

she said, breathlessly. 


‘*Come with me,’’ 
‘* Colonel Gilroy is very ill, but give no alarm ; 
there must be no scene. Come quickly with 
me.’’ Elsa asked no questions, but followed 
her guide with the appearance of one walking 
in sleep. Sh 


awoke to reality: Jack was 


dead! With strange calmness she compre- 
hended the situation. She sent for her own 
physician, who quickly made an examination, 
and pronounced death from heart disease. He 
said, ‘* There is no mystery in the case, nor 
any cause for sensation.’’ 

Colonel Gilroy’s sudden death and the cir- 
cumsiance that he was not at home gave 
current report of suicide, but the rumor was 
officially denied. Still it was generally believed 
he was under great excitement, and varied con- 


clusions, not in accordance with knowledge, 


By Frora Apams Dar Linc. 


were given as facts. Natalie was equal to the 
occasion, and behaved admirably, and through 
calmness and discretion disarmed gossip, and 
won the everlasting gratitude of Elsa, who 
awarded charitable considerations from the 
fact she had been a friend of Jack’s and could 
no Jonger he regarded as a rival. 

A few days after the fatal news by cable 
Senator Braintree received the following letter 


from Elsa, which he read with eager interest : 


* APRIL I0, 

“My DEAR SENATOR: This letter is written in 
the shadow of a great event. Poor Jack is dead 
I cannot comprehend it; it seems like a strange 
dream. I write in haste, and must be brief, per 
haps incoherent, for I am enduring a shock of an 
indescribable nature. I must be made of iron 
nerves, but even with all my endurance the tension 
is terrible. I sent you the mere fact—all that is 
essential to be ma‘e public—but there are details 
} 


sacredto myself. Be assured there is no dishonor 


attached to his memory ; but there is such vitality 
in falsehood his name may suffer, si:ice there is a 
grain of truth for basis. Natalie behaved like a 
countess! She hasanerve. Jack had faults, but 
they are all forgiven. Nothing is impossible when 
love exists, and when we have once loved truly I do 
not believe sentiment ever dies, and even if crushed 
will rise again, if nurtured by kindness and reci 


procity into new life. Be this as it may, I have for 


given, and with forgiveness I WILL roRGET. We 
were happy—we had learned the art--and he was 


learning to be careful of his reputation, a fact which 
will endear his memory, now that his honor is in 
my own keeping. 

“It is amatter of deep regret to me that 
Jack did not meet the fatal summons at home ; but 
no mancan avertthe arrow of death, be he at home 


or abroad. There are wemories | will bu 





resurrection. I shall destroy the manuscript. The 


principal actor is dead—the drama closed 


1] 


**On Tuesday he will make the silent returt 


Do not have friends waiting 


across the Atlantic. 
for me, for itis a requirement of my nature to en- 
dure alone. I do not reject sympathy, but just now 
my grief is too sacred for condolence ; beside | wis 
to avoid questions. 

** Poor Jack, he sleeps well beyond the reach o 
criticism, but I am filled with anxiety and sorrow 


Only think what asad home returning! I feel s 


helpless and dependent, so alone, yet every one is 








} 
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kind ; but the very thought of seeing you and home 
once more makes me achild again, and with sobs 
and tears I write good-by until we meet. 


*s ESA,” 


The home returning was accomplished. 


Elsa’s country home was in mourning. Every 
arrangement had been carefully made for the 
last sad rites. The interview between Elsa and 
Senator Braintree was pathetic and filled with 
memories that were not crystallized into words. 
Many strangers had arrived to await the silent 
return of John James Gilroy. Among the dis- 
tinguished number, Senator Wheelock, Senator 
Hartwell, Senator Goodenough, and others 
from his Western home, met the mortal remains 
of one recalled home by a Higher Power than 
The villagers ‘‘ 


Congress. turned out ’’ to bury 


their honored dead. Each heart was afflicted, 
yet citizens found mournful pleasure in the 
fact—for it acknowledged them personal friends 
—that they had known the boy and the man 
whom they mourned with honest-hearted sor- 
row, remembering all his virtues, forgetting all 
Alone 
home Elsa gave the kiss of eternity, and with 


his faults. in the quiet of her ccttage 
throbbing heart and longing eyes she consigned 
her dead to the friends of their youth fora 
public funeral. He was laid to rest, to sleep 
the long sleep with his ancestry amid the hills 
and valleys he loved so well, a man respected, 
honored, and beloved. Elsa had been faithful 
‘* until death did them part,’’ making separa- 
tion eternal. 

On the night of the memorable day when 
‘* dust to dust, ashes to ashes’’ had been said, 
and the inevitable grave had closed forever 
over the man who had influenced her life to 
an extraordinary degree, Elsa kept a solemn 
vigil, in memory of her past. Who can sleep 


on the night of sorrow? Who can silence the 


heart requiem ‘‘ over at last, over at last’’? 
tsa was true to the traditions of every mourner 
who has loved : she recalled the wrtues and for- 
got the faults of one who had made up the 
history of her life. 

With blinding tears and reverent hands she 
took from her desk several bundles of old 
letters, and consigned them to the flames— 


‘* Ashes toashes.’’ Then she overlooked papers 
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referring to the divorce case, but in her heart 
there was no condemnation. 
the flame she said to 
fruit.’’ 


As she watched 
herself, ‘‘ Dead Sea 


Then all the correspondence between herself 
and Senator Braintree she offered as a burnt sac- 
rifice to the past. ‘1 will not meet my past 
again in written words.’’ We rarely repent writ- 
ing too little, but often of writing too much ; 
and if asacrifice be required, ‘‘ If it be done, let 
it be well done.’’ The heart holocaust was 
complete. She felt the immolation was accept- 
She knelt before the altar of 
and watched the end, fully in keeping with her 
love and devotion. 


able. flame, 
She had proved the power 
of endurance a wife may nave and yet be true 
to herself and vows, when controlled by prig- 
ciple, with a fixed determination to accept for 
better or worse. ‘‘I am glad I endured to 
the end,’’ she said to herself. ‘‘ Now there is 
no remorse when I think of poor Jack.’’ 
** Out of the world’s crush and din, 

Out from pain, wrong, and sin ; 

Out from ambition’s cruel strife, 

Out from the bitter race of life ; 

Out from its honors and offices, 

Out from its sorrows and its cares, 

He lay at rest.’’ 

Again Elsa took up the broken thread of 
life in her cottage home, only Jack was out of 
her life. Senator Braintree was executor of 
the estate, and stood between her and the 
world in the affairs of life. No mention of 
past love or future hope was made, yet both 
knew the result. It was at Elsa’s earnest re- 
quest that they only met through letters, ex- 
cept when business or courtesy invited formal 
calls at the cottage during his brief visits at 
home, 


« 
The second anniversary of Elsa’s widowhood 
stood recorded. Mourning robes were laid 


aside. Senator Braintree remembered the 


date, and made an opportunity to visit home, 
He 
found Elsa dressed in her ‘favorite white cos- 


in the hope some sign would be made. 


tume, with the old look of happiness and un- 
restrained welcome awaiting his return. 

‘‘IT am glad you havé come,’’ Elsa said, 
with animated pleasure. 
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‘*T am glad the hour has come,’’ he re- 
plied. 

‘* Ves since the hour and man has met,”’ 
Elsa said, with an intelligent smile. 

‘*T have been like Barkis, willing and: wait- 


ing, but, like Peggotty, you would not say 
Come.’’ 

‘* Memory of ingratitude to one beyond 
reach of atonement is more bitter than delay 
toward the living,’ replied Elsa, ‘‘ There isno 


bitterness in my life. I feel I have done honor 


to the living by proper respect to memory of 
the dead. Now I am ready to enjoy the pleas- 
ures of reality under new conditions.’’ 

‘* Will you return to Washington with me 
to-morrow ?” 

‘*'Yes.”’ 

The next morning the two knelt before t 
man of God—they arose as one—“‘ until di 
do them part,’’ and the blessings of the people 


followed them like a benediction. 


THE END. 





SUNSET. 
By Rosk Hartwick THORPE. 


A ball of fire suspended 

Low o'er a molten sea : 
Infinite glory blended— 

Lost in eternity. 
A vivid crimson paling 

With pencillings of gold ; 
A white cloud outward sailing, 


Foam billows, fold on fold. 


liv ring, radiant rapture ; 
Red torches flaming high ; 
A thousand waves that capture 
Pale rose tints from the sky. 
A lesser glory blending 
With blue, more faintly blue ; 
A rosy light ascending 


To pierce all distance through. 


Commingling tints grow fainter ; 
A dim fire burning low— 

Ah, never skill of painter 
Can mix the colors so. 

A mellowed beauty lingers ; 
A curtain, pearly gray, 

Is drawn by unseen fingers 


Across the face of day. 


Gone the resplendent wonder ; 
God's glory passed away, » 

We stand the gray sky under, 
Beside a sea of gray, 

And sigh because life’s story, 
Like sunset’s fleeting kiss, 


Tells tales of transient glory, 


Lost rapture, vanished bliss. 
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AN EVENING WITH A SPIRITUALIST. 


By Mrs. F. G. pE Fontaine, 


A few years ago, when Spiritualism had 
taken such a strong hold on the public mind, 
and Professor Charles Foster was in the zenith 
ot his glory, the recognized king of mediums, 
the following interview and remarkable séance 
occurred. 

In company with a friend, after many vain 
finally 

The 


room into which we were ushered was small, 


efforts at finding the residence, we 


reached the home of the great Spiritualist. 


with an ordinary round mahogany table in the 


centre, covered with writing materials, and 


surrounded with chairs. Immediately upon 
being seated rappings were heard throughout 
the apartment. ‘Though somewhat disturbed 
by this novel experience, we nevertheless con- 
trolled our fancies, and embraced a few mo- 
ments of silence to study, if possible, the char- 
acter of the man before us. He was about 
thirty years of age, with a portly form, crowned 
by a shapely head, and looked out of a pair of 
dark, searching eyes. 

During the introductory conversation the 
raps had ceased, and the silence of the room 
was broken only by our interchange of words. 
No sooner had we announced our desire that 
the séance might begin than the raps began 
with greater violence than before, and the 
table was suddenly lifted from the floor and 
tipped into the lap of my friend. 

‘*A friendly greeting,’’ said the medium, 
‘‘from a delightul band of angels, who are 
here to enjoy with me an hour in your com- 


9 


pany. ‘The room is filled with them. 


‘*Can you give me the names of any persons 


>») 


present ?’’ was asked. 


’ 


‘* Certainly,’’ was his quick reply, and im- 
mediately taking up the pencil, he wrote the 
names of several who had been on the most 
intimate terms with my friend in years gone 
by ; among others the name of his mother. 
The medium laid the pencil down, and lean- 
ing back in his chair, steadily gazed at his vis- 
a-vis for some time, and upon being asked the 
cause, said, ‘‘ I am looking at your mother ; 
she stands behind your chair, leaning lovingly 


and confidingly on your shoulder, and gazing 
upon your face with the old love, which you 
must recall.’’ 

‘* When and where did she die ?’’ was then 
asked. 

The answer named the place, day, and 
month of her death. Having his scepticism 
thoroughly aroused by this time, the questioner 
asked for her maiden name. 

Without hesitation Foster took the pencil, 
saying, ‘* She shall write it herself,’’ and there- 
upon he wrote in the familiar handwriting of 
the lady in question, giving her full name, 
She 
wrote the name of her son, his age, and place 
of birth. 

These startling developments had the effect 


where she was born, and when. then 


of partially unhinging the feelings of the ques- 
tioner ; but riot willing to yield his faith even 
to such evidence, he resolved to test the powers 
in such a manner as would 
Having travelled 


of the medium 
leave no room for doubt. 
over the greater portion of the world and made 
acquaintances in foreign countries, many of 
whom were dead, he determined to apply a 
As if his 


thoughts were instantly divined by the medium, 


significant and most difficult test. 


he remarked, ‘‘ There are spirits present whose 
manners are in strange contrast with those of 
our community, and they are making motions 
which I cannot interpret.”’ 

My friend then made a mental inquiry con- 
cerning a friend who had died in the East In- 
‘Your 


friend who died in the East Indies is here, and 


dies. The answer came immediately, 


anxious to converse with you. I see her 
now,”’ and he proceeded to describe the per- 
sonal appearance of one who had been dead six 
years. ‘‘ I see before me,”’ he said, ‘‘ a short, 
delicate lady, whose face is marked with traces 
She is dressed in light fabric, and 


Her hair 


of suffering. 
wears upon her head a summer hat. 
hangs loosely over her shoulders, and in her 
hand is a letter, which she seems desirous of 
presenting to you.”’ 

**T would know her name,’ 


said the excited 
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questioner. He instantly seized a pencil and 
wrote upon a paper, which he handed him with 
a perplexed air, saying, ‘‘ Here are some char- 
acters, sir, but I must confess that I do not 
understand them.”’ 

On taking the paper, it proved to be the 
name of the dead friend, written in clear, beau- 
tiful Persi-Azabic characters, with this saluta- 
tion, common among the natives of India, 
** Burrah Sahib, Salaam,’’ the name by which 
she called my friend, literally meaning, in the 
Oriental exuberance of politeness, ‘* Great sir, 
good cheer.”’ 

While regarding the inscription with silent 
wonder, the medium suddenly drew up his 


coat-sleeve with the exclamation, ‘‘ See here,’’ 
and there in red lines upon the fleshy part of 
the arm, standing out in bold relief, were 


the 


oO 


English initials of the lady’s name. Not 
to be deceived, the gentleman in question 
caught Foster’s hand and held it for a few mo 
ments, during which time the phenomenon 
faded from sight. 


Nonplussed not merely by the captivation 
of two of his senses, hearing and seeing, but 
by receiving a message in a language which not 


ten persons in the country could read or un- 
derstand, and of which the medium had not 
the slightest knowledge, it was decided that 
only one more testremained. A secret involv- 
ing the character of a third party was known 
only to this dead lady and my friend, who 
immediately resolved to penetrate this mystery 
if possible. fe propounded the question 
mentally, and requested that she would write 
the answer in her own hand through the medi- 
um. As before, he seized the pencil, and 
carelessly and rapidly wrote the secret out, 
without knowing a word of the same. It was 
true in every particular. 

For the time being the spiritual conference 
ended, and we entered into familiar conversa- 
tion with the medium. It was asked when he 
first felt these spiritual impulses and impres- 
sions—in short, what made him a medium ? 

He candidly replied, ‘‘I have been a 
medium from childhood, and I am so from 
necessity. If left to myself I would not choose 
this vocation, but I am forced by day and by 


night, by powers out of me, and as inexplic- 


able to me as to yourself, to perform the part 
you see me acting,”’ 

‘**Tf you have no objection, Mr. Foster, | 
would know your experience in detail,’’ said I, 

‘* Not*the slightest,’’ was his frank answer 
and throwing himself back in his chair, he 
detailed his history, nearly as I can remember 
in the following words : 

**It is generally believed,’’ said he, ‘‘ that 
Spiritualists are nothing more than apt de- 
ceivers—persons who are given up to the fol- 
lies and vices of a corrupt world, and who are 
strangers to the sweet and holy virtues of good 
character and domestic life—in short, that they 
are a fraternity of catch-pennies, living on the 
credulity of the people. While I must admit 
that we have among us characters of this sort, 
who go from city.to city giving public séances, 
and seeking thus to fill their pockets, I never- 
theless emphatically deny that it is true of 
even a respectable portion of our number. 

** As far back as I can remember I was the 
subject of spiritual manifestations. As I grew 
to manhood and mingled with society, they 
not only perplexed but annoyed me, and sev- 
eral times almost drove me_ to despair. 
Thoughtful days and wakeful nights attested 
my misery. I sought relief.in the quiet home 
circle ; amid the gayeties of social life ; in the 
fields and woods ; among books; in travel ; and 
in the church of God. But in all my pur- 
suits, in all places, and under all circum- 
stances, my steps were followed, and I was 
pressed into the thankless and unwilling ser- 
vice. My sufferings at last became so great as 
to alarm my most intimate friends, and they 
despaired not only of my reason but of life it- 
self. Iwasa walking skeleton. I could not 
sleep. I was tormented by excruciating nervous 
pains, and, in short, endured the tortures of 
perdition. At last, unable to hold out longer, 
I yielded myself to the strange, mysterious in- 
fluences which seemed to press me, and in that 
act I found relief. 

‘* Among my singular experiences was this, 
that if I encountered one who suffered from 


any cause whatever, I seemed to become for 


the time a part of his being, and to realize in 
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my own person all the anguish that he en- 
dured. I was even drawn toward those whom 
I had never seen and of whom I knew noth- 
ing. This curious sympathy has carried me 
to almost every country in the world, in search 
cf unfortunate persons, and in every instance 
I have found relief only in administering relief 
to them. On one occasion I was suddenly 
summoned by spiritual influences to take the 
first train for California. I resisted for days 
until my old agony threatened me, when tak- 
ing my trunk I started ona inission, the intent 
of which was as unknown to me as toa child 
unborn. On arriving in San Francisco, ‘a 
stranger in a strange land,’ my steps were di- 
rected to the very house in which, as it after- 
ward appeared, the cause of my sympathy re- 
sided, and through spiritual agencies I was 
enabled to clear away a mystery which had 
plunged a respectable household into the deep- 
est distress. 

‘You may remember that two years ago, 
ina New England city, a bank robbery was 
committed. Suspicion rested upon a young 
clerk in the bank who had hitherto borne a 
spotless character. Without knowing the cir- 
cumstances, and without the remotest acquaint- 
ance with any of the persons concerned, | sud- 
denly became a partner in the sufferings of 
that youngman. Mentally I went through all 
the process of arrest and imprisonment for lack 
of bail, all the tortures of a conscience un- 
spotted, and I riled under accusations as gall- 
For weeks I ate and 
I lived only in the agony of a 


ing as they were unjust. 
slept little. 
blasted reputation. One night, while cogitat- 
ing on this matter, and wondering where it 
would end, I was summoned by the same in- 
fluences to take the early train next morning 
Nothing loath, I 
made my preparations, and in accordance with 


for the scene of the robbery. 


the command found myself that evening on 
the steps of a handsome mansion, in the love- 
liest portion of the town. Ringing the bell, it 
was answered by a young lady, to whom I 
frankly announced, that I was directed by mys- 
terious agencies to seek lodgings in her house. 

‘* «That is impossible,’ she answered ; ‘ there 
are hotels in the city, and we have no rooms 


at the disposal of strangers.’ I immediately 
replied, ‘ Yes, miss, your mother and j ourself 
have been preparing the front room on the left- 
hand side of the hall upstairs for my accom- 
modation, and I beg you not to consider me 
ungentlemanly or rude if I press myself upon 
your hospitality.’ 

‘*The mother had meanwhile come to the 
door, and both ladies seemed to be greatly agi- 
The former 
remarked, ‘ It is true, sir, that I have such a 


tated upon hearing my answer. 


room, and that I have been fitting it up for 
the reception of a dear friend,’ naming the 
suspected clerk in the bank, who was the next 
day to be released from confinement. 

‘** But he will not be here until to-mor- 
row,’ I said, ‘ and as it is with him that I have 
to do, you must afford me lodging until he 
comes.’ 

‘* Whether it was my manner, the agitation 
in my countenance, or the ladies’ perplexity, | 
cannot say, but I was made cordially welcome, 
and in afew minutes was domiciled in the 
room which I had so minutely described. 

‘“T spent the night in feverish excitement, 
and with the dawn of the next morning began 
anxiously to expect the young person, whose 
sufferings {for the time had been my heritage. 
It was ten o’clock in the morning, however, 
before the door-bell rang ; and then a pale, 
emaciated young man of not more than six 
and twenty was boisterously received by the 
inmates of the house. The same strange pres- 
ence that had led me from New York to that 
spot was around me now, and one glance as- 
sured me of the identity of the individual. 
Without a word of introduction I took him 
abruptly by the hand, and exclaimed, * Sir, 
you are an innocent man ! ’ 

‘© * What do you mean, sir?’ he said. 

“**T mean,’ I replied, ‘that you are not 
guilty of the charges that have been brought 
against you ; that you did not rob the bank ; 
that you have been incarcerated without cause ; 
and that 1 am here to point out to you the 
guilty party, and prove thereby your innocence.’ 

‘* He stared at me with surprise, and said, 





‘ Who are you—a stranger whom I have never 


seen before—who thus declares my innocence?’ 
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f his surprise was great my relief was in- 
finitely greater, for my soul seemed at that 
moment to be released from prison, and I felt 
myself once more a free man. I will not go 
into the details of our introduction, and the 
several hours of pleasant chat which we had in 
the room I occupied during the night. ‘The 
next morning we walked down the street, and 
went straight to the bank. Something impelled 
me there—something more than fate—some- 
thing I could not disobey. It was the spirit 
influence. 

‘*We had scarcely entered the door of the 
bank when a scrupulously dressed middle-aged 
man likewise entered, apparently for the pur- 
pose of making a deposit. ‘To ordinary eyes 
there was nothing peculiar about this individual 
that would have attracted observation. To me 
he was thrilling. Hastily I asked the young 
man, ‘ Do you know that person ?’ 

‘** Ves,’ was the answer. ‘ He is one of 
the most respected citizens in this community.’ 

‘** Know then,’ said I, ‘ that that man is 
the guilty party, for whose crime you ‘have 
suffered the loss of reputation, and stand be- 
fore the bar of public opinion, branded as a 
thief yet to be tried.’ 

‘“*Tmpossible,’ replied the young man, 

utterly impossible! Name any other man. 
That man is incapable of a wrong act, for he 
is not only a gentleman and a prominent man 
of business, but a pillar of the church,’ 

‘© * Nevertheless, he is the robber of the 
bank,’ I answered, ‘and you shall yet hear 
him confess the crime.’ 

‘* That very day I had an interview with the 
president of the institution, in which all the 
circumstances of the robbery were carefully re- 
viewed, By spiritual agency I was enabled to 
call to his mind certain facts that had been 
overlooked in the earlier investigations of the 
case ; to reveal certain clews that had not been 
thought of ; and, in brief, to werk out such a 
chain of circumstantial evidence as threw all 
the suspicion upon the hitherto respected citi- 


zen and depositor, 


‘** The trial took place in due time. Mean- 
while I had become active in behalf of my 
young friend. Witnesses were summoned at 
my instigation, who adduced testimony tend- 
ing to fix the guilt where it belonged, and the 
counsel, stimulated by the fresh light which I 
had thrown upon the case, redoubled their ex- 
ertions in behalf of innocence and virtue 

‘“The result was a triumphant acquittal, 
The hitherto disgraced clerk was reinstated in 
the bank, promoted toa more honorable po- 
sition than before, and to this day enjoys the 
respect and confidence of his employers and the 
public. In the progress of the trial the real 
thief, the man whom I had suspected from the 
first, was placed upon the witness-stand, and 
in the course of his evidence the fact was 
elicited from his own lips that he was present 
on the day of the robbery. From this point, 
inch by inch, a network of dark and presump- 
tive circumstances was woven around him, un 
til at last he became entangled in the meshes, 
and the suspicions of the public, like birds of 
prey hovering about their victim, pounced 


upon him, and struck their beaks into the 


} 


quivering carcass. ‘To save what little charac 

ter the scoundrel could, or rather to escape the 
penitentiary, he sought to settle the case with- 
out a trial at law, and this, in consideration of 
his wealth and family connections, he was per 
mitted todo. The stolen money was returned, 
and he who, to accomplish his own base ends, 
would have sacrificed a virtuous youth, is to- 
day an outcast and wanderer in a foreign land, 
under an assumed name, having disgraced the 
one he bore. 

**In a few weeks after the trial it was my 
pleasure to be a favored guest at a ceremony 
which joined in wedlock my youthful friend 
and the lovely woman who first met me at the 
door.’’ 

Such was the story of the medium, ¢ harles 
Foster. It was told in an artless and confi- 
dential manner, and we ever since have had 


occasion to remember with peculiar satisfaction 


our first evening with a Spiritualist. 
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Residing for a season at the home of a 
friend, it was the writer’s good fortune to be 
considered worthy the confidence of various 
members of the family group. ‘The following 
story told to me at that time is a true one, 
which I am at liberty to give to the public. 


I was but a stripling about the age of four- 
teen, said the narrator, when I was sent to the 
Far West to regain health and strength by 
change of climate. I was sent to the home 
of an uncle who had made a fortune in one 
of the mining regions of Colorado. As years 
passed on, health returned, and though min- 
ing was not to my taste—my proclivities being 
for things above ground—I permitted the 
money: getting instinct to obtain possession of 
me, the result of which was that I found my- 
self, during life's first quarter, the fortunate 


possessor of more capital than many have in 


. their last. 


My good uncle, as time passed on, desired 
me to cast in my lot with him, promised to 
make me his heir; but the East, where lived 
my mother and sister, had more of an attrac- 
tion for me than his prospective millions (be- 
sides, I was tolerably sure of them, any way). 
I had but little doubt that my mother, his only 
sister, who lived in a small cottage near the 
outskirts of Albany, would prevail upon him 
to forsake his lonely life, and that eventually 
he might make one of the home group, who 
would love him just as much without his nug- 
gets as with them ; and it was a fact that twenty 
years of mining life had not dried up the chan- 
nels of natural affection within him, nor turned 
them aside from legitimate objects. 

It was, perhaps, owing to his rich nature, as 
well as his frank companionship, that I had 
held aloof from the rougher forms of camp life 
and had retained my veneration for the Bible 
and for woman ; that I had not felt like sitting 
in judgment upon the Supreme Being for His 
methods of government, nor as yet attempted 
to reason Him out of existence. 

Speeding along toward home, I could not 
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but feel a sense of exultation in my superb 
physical development and also my mental 
peace, for it is only when the soul is in har- 
mony with its Creator that this zrvana can be 
attained, 

Doubt is a Medusa’s head that interposes its 
serpent eyes constantly between us and_ hap- 
piness. How would my mother and Mary 
welcome the wanderer! Mary was but a 
little girl when I went away. Now she was a 
woman grown, she should have a taste of life’s 
pleasures, and my mother, dear soul, had done 
her last stroke of hard work. ‘ 

The journey proved a most uneventful one 
until within a few hundred miles from home. 
From a city in Western New York (which 
shall be nameless) to my destination, Albany, 
the fates made up for their delay by weaving 
about me such a network of romance, that its 
toils have held me ever since. I owe it all to 
a broken car-wheel, This annoying accident 
delayed us considerably, as our train had to 
rest on a side track for the passage of the light- 
ning express ; then we were removed from the 
disabled car and crowded together in the other 
three, until changes could be made. 

The change brought me standing near a seat 
which a young lady occupied alone, but my 
natural timidity hindered me from soliciting a 
portion of it, until I observed that she gave-a 
peculiarly feminine but graceful invitation for 
me to be seated, by gathering together the 
loose folds of her dress, without, however, so 
much as a glance in my direction, I accepted 
the invitation so modestly given, and thanked 
her, but did not presume upon the courtesy by 
addressing her, though not a motion of head 
or hand or shoulder escaped me, for she was 
singularly attractive. 1 could 
study in the mirror ahead of us, for I dared 


pursue my 


not be obtrusive enough to turn and face her. 
Once or twice she glanced into the mirror also, 
but then, of course, my glance was toward the 
other passengers or out at the darkening land- 
scape. I should be careful not to make her 
regret her courtesy. 
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As the shadows deepened, her silence be- 


came a little embarrassing. We had passed 
safely through what might have been a terrible 
accident. Might she not, at least, recognize 
that we had escaped from a common peril ? 
But it was plainly not my place to speak 
first. 

This plan presented itself tome. I would 
step into a smoking-car for a short time. 
Other cars had now been attached ; there was 
an abundance of room, and 1 had really no 
excuse for crowding her. I might find her 
travelling-bag or her shawl in the place I had 
left when I came back, and I could take a 
hint. If she desired to free herself from intru- 
sion, here would be her opportunity. Appar- 
ently a night's ride was before us without the 
convenience of sleepers, for the car was one 
which usually went through in the day-time. 
It cost me a good deal of self-denial to make 
this strategic move, but it might break the 
silence, at all events, if the seat should be 
vacant on my return. With chagrin I found 
that my plan had worked against me. An 
elderly man with flowing white hair had my 
place. 

I found a place directly behind them. She 
had been on the lookout for me, for she then 
said, turning to me with much sweetness : 

‘* Tf I had not thought you had left the car, 
I should have “ed to keep your seat for you.”’ 

Could he sit still after that ? 

I had serious thoughts of ejecting the old 
man, or asking him to change places, and I 
mentally decried him for a deaf mute,,that he 
did not at once see that we were acquaint- 
ances, and allow me the place at her side. 
But he was marble. 

I however followed up my advantage by 
offering her a paper, and then feasting my eyes 
upon her profile for the next fifty miles. 

The aged man asked her if he might look at 
the paper, after she had folded it up, as she 
was just about to hand it back over the seat. 
She questioned me with her eyes before she 
gave it; and I answered by anod. It seemed 
a tacit recognition of my proprietorship in the 
sheet, and her desire to consult me. I liked 


her ways. 


He began to make talk. Her answers were 
monosyllabic. 

‘* What do you think of this for a nice fur 2?” 
he asked, stroking a fur cap which I had not 
seen before. 

She did not venture an opinion upon the 
fur. Yet his years and gray hair entitled him 
to civility. 

‘“There, draw your fingers through it. 
Wouldn't that make a nice muff, now ?”’ 

**T presume so,”’ she said, with a suppressed 
yawn. She had not touched the cap. 


‘*T brought that from Alaska with me. No 
such fur to be had in this region.’’ He went 
on then and gave her a treatise upon Alaska, 
revealing the fact (or fiction) that he had 
been a missionary there, after which she seemed 
to fear him less, but still kept her own lips 
mostly sealed. It was a very one-sided con- 
versation. 

After a while she turned away, very much 
wearied, and glanced out of the window into 
the crispy starlight, 

** Tam very tired,’’ she said, at length, ‘‘ and 
would like to lie down. There is so much 


room now, sir, would you mind letting me 


” 


have the seat ? 
He doubled up a travelling-shawl, and 
threw it over his shoulder. 
‘*T am an old man,” he said, blandly 
‘“you need not hesitate to lean upon my 


shoulder. See, this is a good pillow. You 


, 


would be taken for my daughter.’ 

Before the surprise in her eyes. had passed 
away or the crimson ‘subsided in her cheek, 
I had said to him, gruffly enough, *' This lady 
is my friend ; you will find another seat, if you 
please.’’ 

‘*T am so much obliged to you,”’ she said, 
turning back to me, with a convulsive quiver 
of the lip. 

‘* Now, if you will allow me,’’ I said, roll- 
ing my ulster into as soft a ball as possible, 
and laying it at the end of her seat, “‘ just 
spread your handkerchief over this rough ma- 
terial, and you have a very good improvised 
pillow.’’ 

**You are very kind, but I fear you will 
need the ulster.’’ 
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‘‘Not in the least. Now you need fear 
nothing, for that old’’—I was about to charac- 
terize him roughly—‘‘ has gone into another 
car, and I shall remain in the seat right back 
of you.”’ 

‘*Do you go all the way to New York?’ 
she asked. 

‘* Albany was my destination.”’ 


”” 


‘*T must change cars there. I knew the 
poor girl was unconsciously yielding herself to 
my protection. I wondered if she had ob- 
served the change of tense, for I had resolved 
to goall the way to New York, rather than 
suffer her to be exposed to insults. I was fully 
convinced that her whilom companion was a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing. His white hair was a 
white wig. 

She was too much agitated to sleep, though 
she closed her eyes, as she leaned down on 
the coat, rough and shaggy as it was. Being 
tall, I could, without leaning forward, see the 
delicate contour of her cheek and her wavy 
brown hair as it fell over the blue-veined temples, 
She was the picture of health, but had that 
delicate Northern skin that shows the pulse- 
beat in the temple veins. She was very quiet 
for atime, and I thought she slept, but soon 
I discovered that tears found their way beneath 
the closed lids. She rapidly brushed them 
away, and changed her position, to my sor- 
row, for after that I could not see her face. 
Feigning weariness, 1 leaned my head down 
upon the back of her seat, thus obtaining my 
former advantage, and was at last gratified by 
noting that she slept, and that she looked 
Heretofore I had not 
thought her beautiful, but sweet and whole- 
I had not thought of her as a 
The homage I had given her 


pretty in her sleep. 


some-looking,. 
young maiden. 
was on account of her womanhood. She 
might belong to Smith or Jones ; she might 
be Mrs. Pleiffer or Plumbago ; but as I drank 
in her peace and repose and childlike, spirit- 
ual beauty (I will admit the fact), I fell in love 
with her there and then, and said to myself 
that the world held but one such individual; 
and that I would be willing to go on to New 
York, or from there to the ends of the earth, 


if she would permit me. Sleep? I did not 


close my eyes. We were steaming along at 
much too quick a rate. 


She started up affrighted 


We were drawing too 
near the terminus. 
that sleep had overtaken her, but seeing that I 
stood guard, she closed her eyes again, with a 
genuine expression of content. She seemed 
to know that close beside her was one who 


sé 


had constituted himself a ‘‘ vigilance commit- 
tee’’ for her protection. 

In a wakeful but half-dreamy state I still 
kept my vigil, thinking such thoughts as these : 
She trusts me, and glad am I that my life has 
nothing to hide from any pure woman’s eye. 
I would protect her through any danger. As 
all God’s children are provided against sudden 
attack, each by his own special weapons of 
defence, so He wills that His human creatures, 
helpless like this one, shall have bulwarks of 
safety in human friends; and the spirit of 
Danger is disarmed by the more powerful spirit 
of Love, or an interest akin to love, as in my 
case, awakened suddenly for her protection. 
In other countries such a young lady would 
have a chaperon. 
without one. 


In ours she is just as safe 
She is protected in most cases 
by her own purity. I now observed what be- 
fore had not fallen under my notice, the flash 
of a diamond pin at her neck. Perhaps the 
old man desired to possess himself of this orna- 
ment when he offered her so convenient a rest- 
I glanced about the car, but saw 
gone at the last 


ing-place. 
him nowhere. He must hay 
station. Stepping to the door a moment to 
rouse myself by a sniff of the bracing air, and 
see if any part of the surrounding country had 
the familiar look of the olden days, and feel- 
ing, moreover, quite secure about my charge, 
in the belief that the old man had taken his 
departure, I was not a little surprised to hear, 
on opening the door to return, a frightened 
shriek, which brought almost the whole car-load 
of sleepy people simultaneously to their feet. 

The young lady had sprung to her feet, and 
was standing on the seat where I had left her 
sleeping. 

I swept through the crowd, striking right 
and left at whatever came in my way, and there, 
crouching down in the seat, I saw the veritable 
white head. 


i 


| 


a Ra Ee 
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‘*T am looking for that fur cap ; it is here—”’ 
but before he could finish the sentence I had 
one hand on his coat-collar, the other in his 
hair, and brought him up by such a sudden 
jerk that he was well-nigh throttled. - But as 
he held on for dear life to his head, I could 
not expose the fraud there and then to my 
satisfaction. 

The conductor now appeared, much to my 
relief, for I had observed that this apparent old 
missionary tried to get his hand down to his 
side pocket, which no doubt held pistols, 
one or more, ready for use. Observing this 
action, I slid both my hands swiftly down his 
arms, and held them there as in a vice, while 
the conductor addressed him. But while ap- 
parently quiet in my hands, he would have 
thrown me by a sudden backward thrust both 
with foot and hand, which showed him to have 
been more conversant with the ethics of the 
racecourse and the ring than with the mission 
work which he professed. I held him in this 
persuasive way while the conductor made a pre- 
tence of listening to his story. Then he was 
induced to pass into another car, for the pur- 
pose of further disclosures to this amiable 


- worthy, who was an adept in dealing with 


‘*cranks”’ of all kinds ; and we were left alone. 
I at once took my place beside her, She still 
trembled. 

At last she asked timidly, ‘‘ Do you think 
he is insane ?”’ 

‘* No, he isa villain. How did he come to 
take your seat ?”’ 

‘* Indeed, I cannot tell; he asked no per- 
mission, but I did not like to say he could 
not have it, because he looked so feeble. I 
think he had lost that fur cap of his, and he 
seemed to think I had it concealed.”’ 

‘* More likely he coveted that diamond 
broach.”’ 

‘*Oh, I forgot !’’ she exclaimed, suddenly 
putting her hand to her neck; ‘‘ I meant to 
have changed it for another, but came away this 
afternoon without remembering. Shall I take 
it off now, and conceal it ?”’ 

I could have smiled at her artlessness, but 


re frained. 
‘* By no means ; you are safe now.”’ 


‘** But you only go to Albany, and we are 
almost there. I am in terror lest I should 
meet him again.”’ 

**T have business that will call me to New 
York to-morrow. I might as well go oi to- 
night, and save time.’’ 

** Oh, I thank you !” 

Her thanks were so fervent, that I did not 
regret my deception. 

** We will be in Albany now in fifteen min- 
utes ; if you prefer the seat to yourself I can 
find another, but I shall be on hand when we 
arrive.’’ 

‘* Please stay.”’ 

She said no more then until the station 
was reached, and taking my cue frdm her, | 
remained silent also. 

She shou!d see that her trust in me would 
not be made the excuse for a foolish garrulity, 
I drew my overcoat on gently. It had a 
caressing warmth about it. That delicate 
cheek had rested upon it. She glanced up at 
my tall length with such a sweet look of con- 
fidence, that I could not control a smile. 
There was an old-acquaintance sort of feeling 
gaining place between us. 

Arriving at Albany, “she quite naturally took 
my hand as I helped her out of the car, and | 
quite as naturally placed that gloved hand on 
my arm, as we passed through the halt dark- 
ness and the jostling crowd. 

We had an hour to wait, and I could have 
thanked old Father Time who had _ hidden his 
wings. We could not be unsociable here, 
however we might have been under the re- 
straint of the car. 

I despatched a messenger for a tray of edi- 
bles, inwardly thanking those masters of the 
public who recognize at all hours our human 
needs. Ina few moments we were conversing 
over cups of coffee and biscuits, and she was 
passing her judgment upon the merits of a 
delicate cake cailed ‘‘ angels’ food.’’ She told 
me its name, tor how could I, fresh from the 
backwoods, know about these things? But she 
laughed in a hearty, musical way when I told 
her that I was glad to find that the waiter had 
so much discernment as to recognize her 
proper food. 


















































‘*T think our missionary has disappeared,”’ 
she said. ‘* He does not seem to be among 
this waiting company.” 

Just as she spoke we heard the clatter of a 
sharp heel on the stone floor. Both of us 
looked involuntarily in the direction of the 
sound, when behold! old white-head, with a 
police oflicer at his elbow. 

‘* Ah, the rogue has been captured! That 
is good,’’ said I. But no; he walked up to 
us, and stopped before us with the words, 
‘* This is the person.’’ 

‘* Madam,’’ said the officer, ‘‘ I must ask 
you to come with me.”’ 

I sprang up and grasped the officer in the 
clutch of a desperate man. White-head stood 
just beyond my reach, 

‘*What does this mean? You shall not 
arrest an innocent lady.’’ 

‘* You are an accomplice,’’ he said. ‘I 
am afraid I shall have to detain you both.”’ 


sé 


At once it flashed over me that our ‘‘ mis- 
sionary”” had made capital out of his gray 
hairs. 

I sprang upon him like a tiger and ripped 
off the gray wig, casting it down and stepping 
on it ; next came the false beard, without mercy, 
and he vainly struggled in my grasp, a trans- 
formed man. ‘The transformation at once dis- 
closed to the police officer a face that he 
thought he had seen before. A signal was 
given, and several other members of police 
were summoned, and surrounded him. 

As he was marched away, fighting ‘to free 
himself, the first officer returned to us, making 
some attempt at an apology. 

‘* We are sometimes liable to mistakes, but 
we do the best we can. You have done us a 
great service, but the law will detain you both 
as witnesses. I am sorry, but I have no choice 
but to bid you remain,a few hours at least. 
We will try to make you as comfortable as 
possible. The Delevan isclose at hand. You 
will find comfortable quarters there until you 
are called upon. JI have strong suspicions that 
this affair has turned out very differently from 
what that old fellow expected. He thought to 
divert suspicion from himself, no doubt, by a 
counter-march against you, and you were too 
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quick forhim. Where did he board the car?’ 
I told the name of the city. 

** Right. Suspicion points still more strong- 
ly. He is, I am almost sure, one of a gang 
of robbers who entered a house in that vicinity, 
gagged and tied the inmates, and left the: to 
die; but the people were forfunately rescued. 
The villains, until now, had escaped.”’ 

‘* What was his complaint against us ?’* 

‘* That you or the lady had taken a valuable 
fur cap. He insisted that it was concealed in 
your travelling-bag, that he could bring for- 
ward proof.”’ 

My young lady, with a quick, involuntary 
motion, opened her hand-bag, and lo! there 
was the identical cap. She threw both bag 
and cap on the floor in disgust, and shrank 
from them as if they had been polluted. ‘‘ I 
shall never touch the bag again,’’ she said. 

‘* You have been made the victim of some 
deep-laid design,"’ said the officer, ‘‘ but he has 
been caught in his own snare. You shali be 
called upon just as early as possible. I regret 
the circumstances exceedingly,’’ he continued, 
as 1 furnished him with my name and the 
young lady also gave him hers. ‘* In the in- 
terest of justice,’’ he said, at parting. 

‘**T would wait a week to see the rogue com- 


’ 


mitted,’’ said I, turning to her questioningly. 

‘* We cannot do otherwise now,’’ she re- 
plied ; ‘‘ but I must telegraph home. They 
looked for me before dark, and here it is mid- 
night,”’ 

I took her carefully-worded telegram, and 
despatched it. I only feared that it would 
bring some father or uncle to her rescue, 
when I desired to continue in my position of 
protector. , 

Her name, then, was Laura Somerville, and 
her home was New York City. She had sent 
the telegram to her father. She evidently was 
not married, or she would have sent to her 
husband. So far, so good. 

We concluded to walk over to the Delevan, 
but felt in no hurry about it, It was so near 
morning we would not rouse the porters any 
earlier than was necessary. Stepping to the 
door, I noticed that a light snow was falling. 
The stars were paling before the late dawn of a 








to 


December morning. Returning, i proposed 
an early sleigh-ride. Almost to my surprise, 
she consented. 

** Indeed,’* she said, “‘ I cannot have any 
hesitation when you have been so kind.”’ 

I had an idea, and it was this: the sleigh- 
ride should be in the direction of my mother's 
residence. On the way I would tell Miss 


Somerville of my long absence. If she proved 
willing, we would go there, and thus she 
would not only come to know my people, but 
she might be made more comfortable during 
her detention. I soon had the sleigh and 
robes in readiness, having left my address 
where the Chief might find it, if we were 
needed, 

Rapidly the sleigh flew over the ground. 
We met the milkmen with their laden cows 
ind the market sleighs in their early jour- 
neys. 

We felt unusually merry for travellers who 
had been up all night, and who had been ex- 
posed to dangers seen and unseen. I told her 
then about my wanderings, as I had intended, 
and made my appeal. 

** By all means," she said, with glad em- 
phasis. ‘‘ I would not be willing to keep you 
a moment longer from them.’’ 

Both mother and Mary were on the look- 
out for me, for the second train was overdue, 
and they had been feeling anxious. Both 
came down the steps, in their hurry to greet 
me, 

“Is this your zwz/e, Marshall? Why did 


you not tell us?’’ My mother was helping her 
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out, and kissed her \ fond welcome before 
I had time to explain. 

A bright blush suffused her cheek and 
brow. Probably, man as I was, the blush 


was reflected in my own face 


, for this was a 
reception such as I had not thought of ; but | 
soon introduced her, and as J had no prudis| 
maiden to deal with, it was soon laughed over 
as a good joke. A dainty breakfast was served 
and we explained fully then that we were 
prisoners of the law; and during the meal it 
transpired that Miss Somerville was the daugh- 
ter of a New York lawyer. She could do no 
less than obey Uncle Sam’s command with 
ecoming meekness and fortitude. 

The result of all was that I did go with Miss 
Somerville the rest of the journey, and I saw 
her father on a little matter of business of some 
moment to us two. He was kindly disposed 
toward me, and referred me to the young lady 
herself. 

Old white-head was proven to be the man 
the law was in search of, and he was sentenced 
to States prison for a long term of years. What 
his object was in such treatment of such a 
young lady we could never guess, unless, as 
the officer hinted, to divert suspicion; but 
Laura and I can forgive him the part he played 
that night, since not only was he caught in his 
own snare, but it was out of this cloud of 
danger that there flashed my life’s guiding star. 
Within the year Laura Somerville became my 
wife. 

Thus ended my friend’s true story, and I 


give it to the public as he gave it to me. 


TWILIGHT. 


By A.ice ROLLIT. 


Now glooms the night along the hill ; 
The wind has sighed itself to sleep ; 
Across the meadows, wide and still, 


The mists like wreaths of moonlight creep. 


From out the shadowy ravine 
[The whippoorwill’s complainings break ; 
The lily’s wan white face is seen 


No more upon the pulseless lake. 


The wild flower lifts its drowsy head 
Amid the tall and troubled grass, 
And listens, listens for the tread 


Of footsteps that will never pass. 


The sun will kiss the mists away, 
The wind will wake the woods again 
But never more will dawn the day 


When my sad heart forgets its pain. 
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WHICH IS THE RULING POWER IN A HOUSEHOLD? 


We have often read, and heard also, this 
question discussed. Some say, ‘‘ Why, if the 
wife has all the care and responsibility in man- 
aging the affairs of the house, she surely should 
be the ruling or governing power of the 


house.’’ Others claim that as the husband is 


usually the bread-winner, and earns that which 
the wife spends for family needs, he should 
have the deciding voice in all matters of im- 


portance. He should govern. 


Govern! We dislike the use of that word. 
It should never be seen in word or act—never 
enter the heart between husband and wife. 
No woman can be as happy as God intended 
marriage should make her if her husband’s 
love is chiefly manifested by his disposition to 
govern. Few women, however loving and 
self-sacrificing, if endowed with sound sense 
and good judgment, ever fully yield up, in the 
secret recesses of their own hearts, all their 
preconceived ideas and theories to their hus- 
band’s judgment or dictation, A man would 
despise a woman who did, unless, perhaps, in 
some cases, it was his own wife. But aftera 
few years some wives may learn to keep silent, 
and in their daily intercourse may learn that it 
tends to more harmony if they make no at- 
tempt to argue or dispute, whatever their secret 
convictions may be. 

It is a great pity that this should ever be 
feund necessary. It may not be, at all times, 
a heavy cross to a devoted wife to submit, and 
allow her husband to shape her life, not in ac- 
cordance with her own natural tendencies, but 
to suit his own taste and wishes. No sensible 
woman, however, so far loses her own individ- 
uality and becomes so like wax in her hus- 
band’s hands, that her heart does not often 
whisper to itself, ‘‘ Does he ever realize that 
although I am his wife, Iam none the less a 
responsible being—that I, and not my husband, 
at the last day, must stand or fall according 
to what I have individually done with the 


talents intrusted to myself alone, and not to 


him? If he endeavors to mould my acts, 
wishes, and aspirations to suit his own pleas- 
ure or judgment, and if on that dread day they 
should not be approved, will he then be will- 
ing to answer for my errors himself, and leave 
me as irresponsible as he wished me to be in 
my daily life on earth ?”’ , 

The best and purest elements of a woman's 
character will never be so fully developed and 
brought into constant, uniform action as by 
the love, confidence, and tenderness of her 
husband. If he gives this from a heart full of 
manly, loving courtesy, he will find a rich re- 
ward in such joy and comfort as only a happy 
woman’s thoughtful care can bestow, while her 
heart sends up grateful praises to her Heavenly 
Father, who has made her life so happy. 

But if the husband expects his will to be the 
controlling motive for his wife’s conduct, God 
be merciful to a house thus governed. This 
course is not usually called will, but is spoken 


‘ 


of as his ‘‘ rightful authority as head of the 
house’’-—a better sounding expression ; but, 
nevertheless, those four letters w-i-l-] better ex- 
press the same thing, and the wife in her un- 
spoken thought will so call it. She may love 
her husband devotedly, and in her ignorance 
and simplicity imagine that the sweet atten- 
tion, the tender courting of the engagement 
days, must not be expected when marriage has 


united and made the twain one. United! 


One ! 
It is just this assumption of rule, of domi- 


What a mockery ! 


nant power that robs so many homes of the 
glory and blessedness that should be hardly 
one step removed from the perfection of heav- 
enly life. If all could fully realize the true 
difference between the service rendered by the 
wife to authority, and that poured out unceas- 
ingly, spontaneously for simple love, what a 
change would be found in many homes! No 
duty can then ever be too hard, no toil op- 
pressive. The wife's whole life is gladly, joy- 
fully given for the comfort of him whose every 
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word and act tells her she is most precious in 
his sight, not simply useful, or valued because 
she is convenient, but that she is truly be- 
loved, and in all honor held most precious in 
his heart. 

If a husband, without condescension or as 


a mere act of politeness, seeks her opinion or. 


approval, showing that he respects and needs 
her judgment, and, in genuine fulfilment of 
the marriage vow, honors and cherishes her 
above all others, what words can reveal all 
that shewill be quietly and without pretence— 
the joy of her husband, the blessing to her chil- 
dren, the guardian spirit of a true home. Her 
husband’s love thus frankly manifested will 
enable her to beall this. He will be her tower 
of strength, a strong fortress, so to shelter and 
shield her that all trials will have lost their 
sting. Pain, toil, and anxiety will be met and 
endured calmly and uncomplainingly, for 
manly attentions and tender words will give 
unfailing strength. 

A man has no faith in real love who is too 
proud to give it expression himself. A wom- 
an’s heart longs for words as well as acis, 
and often repeated, too. Because in the days 
of wooing she is told that she is beloved, must 
that suffice for a lifetime ? 


** Love will die if it is not fed ; 

And the true heart cries for its daily bread.” 

A home governed by such gentle influences 
is, compared to a home governed by man’s 
authority, as different as a person is to a ma- 
chine. One is life ; the other only mechan- 
ism. A ‘‘ governed’’ wife may have bread 
just as light and a home just as tidy as one 
guided not governed. Guide the wife with 
respect and gentleness, and she will fill the 
home with joyousness, brightness, and devo- 
tion, that the other cannot even counterfeit, 
because her heart is so full of happiness that it 
shines through every act. It is so genuine 
and irrepressible that no one can imitate it. 
The humblest household duties bring her rich 
pleasure, for they are her love-offering to him 
whose care and confidence have made her life 


blessed. 


There is no exaggeration in this statement, 
We have seen some such homes, and know 
them to be genuine. But in them the thought 
of supremacy never intrudes ; and we verily 
believe that it depends more upon the husband 
than the wife to build such homes ; but there 
must be no flaw in the foundations. To se- 
cure this blessing, marriage must be a true 
union, each mutually helping the other, and 
the bond which holds them must be perfect 
confidence and unfaltering love — the hus- 
band’s shown by guarding from every disturb- 
ance with unostentatious care and tenderness, 
and the wife's, as is woman's nature, by a 
quiet devotion, which is most happy when 
most thoroughly ministering to the comfort 
and pleasure of her whole household. Milton 
says of Eve: 
‘** Her husband 
She preferred before the angel, and of him 
To learn chose rather.’’ 


That may be somewhat exaggerated, but no 
happy wife, who knows that she can fully trust 
her husband, willingly acknowledges him as 
the head in deciding matters for the general 
good of the household whenever their opin- 
ions are not quite in unison, and in all that 
naturally comes under his especial care and 
supervision, as the chief provider of the family 
necessities. But she easily yields this and any 
important point, not through authority, but 
love and confidence. 


In response to the requests of several lady- 
readers, we append a recipe for 

Murrixs.—Beat one teacup of butter and 
one. of sugar to a stiff cream ; beat four eggs 
very light—yolks and whites separately, and 
beat them into the sugar and butter till quite 
light. ‘To four quarts of flour put a half tea- 
spoonful of salt. Pour into the middle of the 
flour a cup of good home-made yeast, or what- 
ever yeast you are accustomed to use-—as much 
as you usually take for four quarts of flour ; 
then stir in the sugar, butter and eggs, with two 
quarts of sweet milk. Let it rise over night, 
and bake in well-buttered muffin-risers in the 
morning. 
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In this pudding is not commonly put one thing alone, but one thing with other things put together.—Littleton. 


THE WINTER WOODS. 
By Francis S. PALMER. 


When winds are wild and snows are deep, 
And nature’s beauty seems to sleep, 
The winter woods are still and fair 

As when the summer wantoned there ; 
As fair as when the varied hues 

Of violets glistened in the dews, 

As fair as when the maples shone 

All gorgeous in the autumn sun ; 

For where the violets did grow 

Softly lies the feathery snow, 

And if the autumn tints are fled, 

The white frost glitters in their stead. 


A lovely woman fairer grows 

Lying hushed in soft repose, 

So nature is most lovely grown 

When winter’s hush is o’er her thrown ; 
With witchéd eyes the lover keeps 
Vigil while his mistress sleeps, 

And nature’s lover loves her best 
Sleeping through her winter’s rest. 


A DUTCH LANDSCAPE. 

A Dutch landscape presents a certainly not 
unpleasing uniformity. The eye takes in at 
once a broad expanse. The view is bounded 
by trees that are only in rows or small groves, 
but seem to become a forest as the distance 
increases. The most striking feature is the 
broad meadows, literally covered with cattle, 
such as are seen in the pictures of native 
artists. These fields, when the ground is near 
the level of the water, are divided into parallel- 
ograms separated by small canals or ditches 
covered with aquatic vegetation, Communi- 
cation between parts of the same property is 
maintained by low bridges scarcely rising 
above the general surface. Here and there 
ire farm-houses on the brink of a canal or 
among the fields, usually encircled by a garden 
and a few trees, and perhaps the ground 
slightly raised or depressed by a low dike. 
The farm-houses resemble in a general way 
those of Belgium, with their steep roofs covered 
with tiles and their small windows. They are 


not so trimly kept, and the scattering villages 


are not so neat. Now and then a church may 
be noticed standing alone, on ground raised 
three or four feet above the plain, surrounded 
by a wall, its spire rising from a mass of foli- 
There are here and _ there 


age. 


villages 


‘stretched for a mile or more in single file on 


either side a canal which serves as the only 
street. Windmills are visible on every hand, 
each supported by a tower so low that when 
the arms revolve they seem almost to touch 
Nowhere can they 


the ground. y be seen in 
such numbers or as closely. grouped as in some 
localities about San Francisco Bay. 
well made and well kept, but no longer or 
more powerful than can be seen in many 


Over these monotonous 


They are 


localities in France. 
landscapes there bends a sky, not Italian, not 
deeply, darkly, beautifully blue, not even at 
the autumn season, but of that white-cerulean 
tint which seems ever to remind you that the 
winter is close at hand. 
often soft, fleecy,” and comforting, and the 
light which bathes the meadows has nothing 


But the clouds are 


of the desert glare, nothing opthaline in its 
fulness, but is rest and healing to the weary 
eyes of the traveller. 


A BRIEF ESSAY ON THE CLERK. 

In an age of strikes, riots, and other popu- 
lar tumults, observe the exemplary conduct of 
the clerk. 

The virtues of this peaceable citizen have 
never been properly appreciated. For one 
thing, he is contented with his lot, or, if other- 
wise, he does not proclaim it in the streets. 
Neither does he, if his salary be insufficient, 
fly to oratory or to bloodshed. If discharged, 
he does not molest his successor in office. He 
is not incendiary ; he meddles not with explo- 
sives; he never strikes. The community is 
not periodically alarmed by combinations 
among book-keepers or paying-tellers for 
higher wages or shorter hours of work. 

It may be argued, however, that his condi- 
tion is so much better than the ordinary work- 
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ingman‘s, that he ought to be contented. 
This may be true; but he has, nevertheless, 
many and great grievances, and if he does not 
openly rebel under them, it is owing to his 
superior magnanimity, the moral restraints he 
puts upon himself, and his religious principles. 
Among his peculiar trials is the fact that, while 
he is often of the same social rank as his em- 
ployer, and quite as wise, virtuous, and intel- 
ligent, he is commonly regarded as an inferior, 
and subjected to numerous indignities. When, 
as it frequently happens, there is a disparity 
of virtues in his own favor, this treatment is 
particularly trying, and it is highly creditable 
to him that he so quietly submits to it. His 
principal grievance, however, is what he con- 
siders the unreasonable disproportion between 
the respective profits of master and man ; if 
this were adjusted upon a more equitable 
basis, minor discomforts no, doubt could be 
easily borne. 

The clerk is apt to be a domestic creature, 
and is commonly possessed, or soon possesses 


himself of, a wife and family. How he does 


this on the salary he usually gets, no man 
knows ; but it proves the astonishing odds that 
men are willing to take. His residence is 
sometimes a frame dwelling in suburban parts 
or one of those telescopic burrows in town 


”” 


known as “‘ flats ;’’ whereof the dimensions and 
adornments vary in direct ratio to the magni- 
tude of his income. At home, it is needless to 
say, his behavior is as admirable as it is else- 
where : he is a model husband, father, and 
neighbor. In most cases he is a church-goer 
and a member of a temperance club. His 
tastes are often literary, scientific, or musical ; 
his manners are quiet and unassuming, and he 
is scrupulously neat in his dress, 

We have been considering the good clerk ; 
regard for truth compels us to admit that there 
are bad clerks as well. Also, it is proper to 
say, there are many good employers, whose 
justness and liberality are beyond praise ; and 
when, by a happy conjunction of circum- 
stances, such an employer finds a good clerk, 
the resulting felicity cannot easily be described. 
The youth is trusted and beloved by his mas- 
ter, is soon admitted into partnership, and 


presently marries his daughter, becoming in 
course of time the prop of his declining years 
and the successor to his fortune. 
TWILIGHT GUESTS. 
By GEORGE BikDSEYE. 

As the sunset fades away, 

When ’tis neither night nor day, 

Comes an hour we seem to feel 

A new sense upon us steal : 

As though those in life we loved 

Lived again and ’round us moved ; 

And our hearts their kinship own, 

Knowing we are not alone. 

No familiar forms appear, 

We cannot their voices hear, 

Yet that they are somewhere near 

We are sure, and seem to meet 

Heart to heart, in converse sweet. 

Sing we songs of days gone by, 

And we deem we hear them sigh ; 

3y our side they seem to stand, 

And in spirit clasp our hand. 

As the twilight sinks in night 

Fade they with the fading light, 
And the silent guests of mind 
Drift to shadows undefined. 


IN AN ITALIAN GAMBLING DEN. 

Gambling is the greatest curse with which 
Italy is afflicted. The passion for alcoholic 
drink is conspicuous by its absence, but it is 
more than compensated for by the passion for 
gold, which makes monsters of both men and 
women alike. An Italian gambler is, as a 
rule, a superstitious being, and dreams are 
regarded by him with unusual importance. 
The number of dreams one has had through- 
out the week, multiplied by the age of the per- 
son in question, produces a very lucky figure 
for the lottery. The years of a young girl who 
dies in her teens, multiplied by the united 
ages of her parents, bring about a numerical 
result much sought after by gamblers. ‘The 
number of doves one sees on a bright, cloud- 
Jess day hovering around the cathedral, in the 
piazza, or under the archways of the canal, 
added to the actual year of the Christian era, 
means a lucky figure for the individual who 
selects it. In addition to these omens may be 
mentioned the number of marriage and bap- 
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tismal processions one sees ; the number of 
times the sun goes behind the cloud on one’s 
birthday ; the number of stars visible in any 
given spot on the firmament, and others far 
too numerous to mention. 

One of the largest of Italy’s gambling estab- 
lishments is situated in a dismal, squalid lane, 
hidden away amid a labyrinth of the streets in 
the poor, old-fashioned quarter of Milan. The 
office is a kind of salle, some forty feet in 
length by twenty in breadth, and is generally 
crowded to suffocation. A scene of filth and 
moral deprivation; a pungent odor of old 
clothes, perspiration, maize, garlic, and bad 
tobacco salutes the visitor even before he is 
within six yards’ reach of the vestibule. Look- 
ing on the swaying, tumultuous throngs that 
eather in this place nightly, one scarcely de- 
The 


men wear greasy straw headgears or paper caps 


tects a decent hat or coat anywhere, 


and ragged blouses—tatterdemalions, for the 
most part, whose dark, forbidding countenances 
are such as Dante might have beheld in the 
inner circles of hell—men with thick, sensual 
lips, weirdly emaciated, hunger-bitten cheeks, 
and gaunt, long hands and elbows, ever mov- 
ing in violent gesticulation while the croupier 
proclaims the: lucky numbers of the. lottery. 
As for the women, with their blood-shot 
eyes, partially dishevelled hair, and tattered 
raiments, some with wretched, squealing babies 
on their backs, and others with infants at the 
breast—one never sees such caricatures of the 
sex to which they belong. ‘The viragos who 
marched down from the Faubourg Saint An- 
toine to Versailles during the great revolution- 
ary epoch of the last century and shrieked 
under Marie Antoinette’s window for bread or 
biood may have been very savage in their way, 
but they could not hold a two-centime rushlight 
to the Amazons with whose miserable coppers 
the national exchequer of Italy is being an- 
nually replenished. ‘The accents or tones of 
their voices are in complete harmony with their 
far from prepossessing persons. ‘They have 
none of that clear, silvery modulation which 
we are wont to associate with the lips of the 
gentler sex. Hoarse, unmusical, and exceed- 
ingly harsh and grating is every ejaculation they 


make use of, and it is impossible to conceive 
how any of these unfortunate creatures can 
have in their bosoms a single drop of the milk 
of human tenderness, Years of gambling have . 
reduced them to this low, dismal, demoraliz- 
ing condition, and while the public is so selfish 
of its pity for the kid-gloved roysterers of good 
families who blow out their brains at Monaco, 
it might spare a little of its commiseration for 
the ragged pariahs of Italy who are sinking 
month by month and year by year into deeper 
depths of depravity, losing the power of will 
and senses in the intoxicating atmosphere of 
official gambling-rooms. 


THE FOREST OF FONTAINEBLEAU. 

The Forest of Fontainebleau, for hundreds 
of years the favorite hunting-ground of the 
French monarchs, is fifty-five miles in circum- 
ference, and embraces over forty-two thousand 
acres of land, It is only thirty-seven miles 
from Paris in distance, but is centuries away in 
time. It is crossed in several places by ranges 
of rocky hills, forming sometimes savage gorges 
or rocky glens, sometimes wide valleys covered 
usually with dense forests, and broken here 
and there with rocky precipices or bare sum- 
mits from which the eye sweeps over the wide 
expanse of green woods as over a billowy sea. 
Winding through the forest are well-kept 
drives and paths, marked with frequent guide- 
boards and with little patches of blue or red 
painted on rocks or trees to prevent travellers 
from losing their way, a thing which might 
The 


bears and wild boars which used to court the 


prove serious in the wild, dark woods. 


chase of kings and their nobles have disap- 
peared, but visitors often start up an occasional 
deer, which stops a minute or two to gaze upon 
the intruder, and then scampers away over the 
rocks, Near the centre of this forest lies the 
old palace, with the little city of Fontainebleau 
huddling beside it as peasants before a king. 
The palaces of France, it is said, mark the 
It might be added that 
Ver- 
sailles, with its costly grandeur, represents the 


epochs of its history. 
they have shaped much of that history. 


reign of Louis XIV., Ze grand monarque, and 
the $200, 000,000 which it cost plunged France 
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into the career of royal extravagance and op- 
pression which ended in the bloody revoiution. 
Other palaces belong to particular epochs, but 
Fontainebleau to all. Nearly a thousand 
years ago, in the time of Louis VIL. /e Jeune, 
it was already advanced from a simple hunt- 
ing-seat to a palace, from which were dated the 
royal decrees. Each monarch as he came into 
possession repaired or added to the original 
chateau, but it was not till the time of Francis 
I., in the stormy days of the Protestant Ref- 
ormation, that it became the principal palace 
and the virtual capital of France. This gay 
and licentious king spent millions in enlarging 
and adorning this edifice, nearly reconstructing 
it from the foundation. Among his succes- 
sors, Henry II., Henry IV., and Louis XIII. 
added new buildings which later kings and 
emperors altered and enlarged till the present 
straggling mass, this ‘‘ mosaic of palaces,’’ 
was formed. 

But Fontainebleau is left alone now with its 
misty memories. The Republic has found no use 
for the kingly apartments, or, perhaps, in a mis- 
placed veneration for its historical associations, 
has spared it from more popular uses ; for the 
Government has erected large buildings in the 
forest close by the palace for a military school. 
The history thus respected is at once illustrious 
and infamous. Fontainebleau has stamped 
on France and on French civilization their best 
and their worst traits. 


LOVE IN A DOVECOT. 

There is no need to go to the woods in 
order to see love among birds. Look at the 
old roof of that pigeon-house, if you think the 
world too feudal, calling to your mind an 
ancient castle, with overhanging parapets and 
pepper-box turrets. That roof is in a very di- 
lapidated state, a wreck of itself ; some rem- 
nants of thatch with patches of moss, through 
which grow wall-flowers, house-leeks, and 
wall-iris, hang on the little beams left bare like 
shreds of an old Turkish carpet, ravelled and 
faded, but having still a few fine, bright spots. 
The ivy, the sweetbrier, the saxifrages, and 
all those parietary plants which require damp- 
ness and saltpetre, have emulously scaled that 


ruined pigeon-house, digging their claws into 
the fissures ofthe disjointed stones, and taking 
advantage of every wrinkle in the plaster to 
climb to the assault like clever gymnasts. It 
is a charnling disorder, a mixture of fallen 
rubbish and of plants, an antithesis of sinking 
joists and uprising flowers ; for never is Nature 
more tenacious of life than in destruction. 
She is the despair of landlords and the delight 
of artists. But pigeons are not sosilly ! Clouds 
of them disport on that roof where, in the dew- 
drops scattered among the moss, and the 
leaves of the Virginia creeper, the morning 
causes a thousand diamonds of the finest water 
to sparkle, They are much more at home in 
this natural disorder than they could be in the 
bright new building. 

Those veivet lichens are so soft! and that 
slanting lath, stripped of its plaster, offers so 
commodious a perch for the tiny pink feet ! 
Where could a nest be more comfortably 
placed than in that recess formed by a sinking 
of the roof and protected by two rafters which 
cross each other? Therefore that thatch, 
sloping down to the tottering wall at the bot- 
tom of the neglected garden, is a real Cythera 
for the birds formerly dear to Venus, and 
which she -doubtless still loves, if, as Heine 
asserts, the gods of mythology still exist hid- 
den under humble disguises. The golden 
Aphrodite—to use the beautiful Homeric epi- 
thet so frequently applied to Venus—would 
find there, to renew the team of her chariot, 
superb pairs of magnificent breeds, perhaps 
unknown to antiquity. There are, on that 
roof, pigeons of many species : the monk, the 
feather-legged, who has the look of a seven- 
teenth century dandy, with his buskins full of 
lace ; the collared beau, who bridles up in his 
cravat like a fop of the last century ; the fan- 
tail, proud of his beauty, strutting conceitedly 
before the belles and elegantly flirting his tail ; 
although it is not eye-spotted like that of 
Juno's bird, the light shines upon it in irides- 
cent flashes capable of dazzling a !ady-love. 
And all the day and all the night, too, on the 
old roof of the pigeon-tower, where happy love 
is ever throbbing, there is a sound like a per- 
petual murmur and the sigh of a fainting heart. 
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GENERAL LOGAN AS A POET. 


If the fact that the late General John A. 
Logan had a decided likeness for poetry, and 
that he himself at intervals indulged in writing 
impromptu verses, never became public knowl- 
edge, it was not a secret among his most inti- 
mate friends. The instances related are several, 
when, in an idle moment, he would take up 
an odd scrap of paper and carelessly write 
Often these 
poetical efforts were of a humorous character ; 


thereon some lines in rhyme. 


at other times they would assume a thought- 
ful or General Logan al- 
most invariably destroyed the verses after he 


sorrowful nature. 


had written them, but two or three were se- 
cured by friends, and are still held by them. 
Through the courtesy of a prominent Wash- 
ington lady, we are enabled to make public 
one of General Logan’s humorous pieces of 
verse. The lines which we print below were 
written in honor of a new bonnet, in which the 
owner appeared on a certain occasion before 
It is related that 
the soldier was sitting at his desk when his 


General Logan at his house. 


friend entered. Turning to greet her, he im- 


mediately observed the new headgear, and 
wheeling around in his chair, he hurriedly in- 
dicted the following lines. The verse was 
written by General Logan without the allitera- 


tion of but one word: 


TO MRS. SMITH’S BONNET. 


Ye muses, attend, 

Inspire ye my sonnet 

While I speak of the beauty 
Of Mrs. Smith’s bonnet. 
Shades of the night, 

Gather ye and remain, 

And bless that dear bonnet, 
Which from Paris came. 

O don’t I well remember 

In times that have gone by, 
How just such another bonnet 
Caught the flashing of my eye ! 
That bonnet was the magic 
Waich drew from me a sigh, 
As the little beauty in it 

Went tripping lightly by. 

The same dark lace, 

With streaks of red, 

And ‘‘ thingembobs’’ perched 





On the top of her head— 
The same jaunty air, too, 
As she went up the lane, 
My dear Mrs, Smith 

Brings to me again. 

O bonnet from Paris, 

You are welcome e’er more 
From the land of Napoleon 
To Columbia’s shore ! 

And when you are kicked 
Out of fashion and mind, 
I'll sit myself down 

And forever repine. 


Scratching his head for a moment upon the 
completion of the poem, General Logan again 
took up his pen, and wrote beneath the lines 
the word ‘* Sykes’’ as a signature. 


SMOKING AMONG LADIES, 

A recent incidental statement made by an 
authority whose opportunity of observation 
leaves no doubt as to its truthfulness, discloses 
the fact that the practice of smoking among 
American ladies is becoming more and more 
general. The observer, who is a lady of the 
‘* More 


American women smoke cigarettes, and often 


highest standing in New York, says: 
cigars, than the world wots of. Only a few 
mornings ago I sat in the boudoir of one of 
the best-known women in New York society, 
a lady whose name is a synonym for every- 
thing that is womanly and refined to the out- 
side world, while she smoked cigarette after 
cigarette with the utmost placidity. During 
the morning three other ladies dropped in, and 
two of them also produced dainty cigarette- 
cases, and smoked with entire composure, 
ejecting the curls of smoke into rings above 
their heads as gracefully and perfectly as the 
most expert smoker among men could do, I 
know myself ot scores of our best New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia ladies, all my per- 
sonal friends, who indulge in smoking, and 
whose names, if given to the public, would 
cause astonishment.’’ It is not pleasant to 
contemplate a condition of affairs as the above 
gives us excellent reason to believe exists to- 
day among our American women. ‘‘ Men 
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smoke, and why should not women ?’’ many 


have asked. Simply because there are a 


thousand and one things which, though proper 
in men, are entirely unbecoming to women. 
The association of tobacco with a refined lady 


is disagreeable ; it is not so with the most 


It is 


that in Spain, France, and Turkey and other 


polished gentleman. argued by some 
European countries, the women all smoke, 
and in public ; yet these same people making 
this assertion have never for themselves seen 
the class of women who are addicted to this 
use of tobacco. In like manner might we 
conduct a foreigner to places in our great cities 
where women can be found continually smok- 
but could such a visitor return to his 


native land and declare in truthfulness that the 


ing, 


We are aware that 
habit of 
among women is more general than in Amer- 


1 5 
SMOKCS fF 


American lady 
in France especially the smoking 
ica, but likewise are many other habits which 
American mothers would not care to associate 
with the lives of their daughters or their lady 
friends. If the custom of smoking among 
American ladies is becoming prevalent, it is 
one that cannot be otherwise than deeply de- 
plored. No 
word in this statement—can be a /ady and be 
The argument that 
men smoke is no plausible reason for women 


woman—and we weigh each 


addicted to smoking. 
doing so, and no one possessed of any degree 


of common-sense will advance such a com- 


parison. There are scores and hundreds of 
things that can be properly associated with 
of man, but 


when connected with the delicate and 


the more commonplace nature 
refined 
nature of woman they become widely dis- 
similar. Tobacco was intended for the use of 
men, and while it would be infinitely better 
were it not used at all, or used in much lesser 
quantities than it is at present, the cigar or 
cigarette is not unbecoming to the most perfect 
gentleman. But when employed by ladies, it 
is put to a use for which it was never intended ; 
and the cigar in the mouth of a woman becomes 
her as much as would a costly flag of the 
richest satin texture if placed on the begrimed 


_mast of one of the scows that rid our cities of 


their superfluous mud and filth. 


TABLE. 


SHOULD THE PRESIDENTS WIFE DANCI 
To be the ‘‘ first lady in the land’’ is a po. 
American wome 


sition which thousands of 


1G 


would almost lay down their lives to hold, ar 
yet the exalted rank carries with it many vexa 
tious little questions difficult of proper decision. 
One of these has been brought before the young 
bride of the White House, and what will be her 
decision in regard to it is at present agitating 
Washington society. The question for Mrs. 
Cleveland to decide is whether or no it is 
proper for her to dance at the social events which 


And the 


question becomes the more difficult if she looks 


she may give at the nation’s palace. 


backward at her predecessors for examples. 
House 


commenced lI 


The practice of dancing in the White 


by the hostess herself was 
we mistake not, during the administration of 
Andrew Jackson, during which time Emily 
Donelson officiated as the 
that 


rigidly ignored at the parties and drawing- 


nation’s hostess. 


Previous to time dancing was almost 
rooms that were given. The wife of our first 
President allowed the term of her husband's 
office to expire without setting the example, al- 
though she danced before Washington's ascend- 
The shattered health 


of Abigail Adams was sufficient to exclude the 


ancy to the Presidency. 


practice from the one ‘‘ drawing-room’’ whic] 
she gave during her brief occupancy of the 


White House. 
to establish the precedent, but their success 


Jefferson’s two daughters failed 


Dolly Adams, gave several balls, although she 
Mrs. Monroe's 


reluctance to social enjoyments was 


never danced at them herself. 
too pro- 
nounced to allow of so exhilarating an exercise 
as dancing, and she was happiest when at nine 
Mrs. John 
Quincy Adams found more pleasure in books 
After her reign, 
however, came a succession of years not 


o’clock she dismissed her guests. 


than in the whirl of society. 





‘ 


for the balis given at the ‘‘ American Palace,’ 


as foreigners termed it. Emily Donelson’s 
love of dancing was too great to be suppressed, 
and her balls, in which she participated, were 
social events of great brilliancy. 
of Martin Van 


dancing was adhered to by Angelica Leighton, 


During the 


term Buren the custom of 


and when Mrs. Robert Tyler entered the White 
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House, doing the honors for her mother-in- 
law, the many private balls given were the 
The 


election of Mr. Polk brought about a change. 


social features of the Administration. 
Mrs. Polk, opposed to dancing on principle, 
discountenanced the amusement, and her firm 
denunciation of the practice gave offence to 
Washington Mrs. 
Bliss, was of another opinion, however, and 


society. Her successor, 
her inauguration ball, with Miss Betty-~as she 
was generally known—as the queen of the even- 
ing, was a notable event in the social history 


ri 


of the White House. Mrs. Fillmore’s gifted 


daughter continued the practice. Harriet 


Lane, America’s social queen during Presi- 
dent Buchanan's occupancy of the President's 
chair, was an ardent lover of dancing, and 
many and brilliant were the State balls at which 
she reigned. Since Miss Lane’s days dancing 
has been rarely indulged in by the ladies of 
the White House. Neither Mrs. Lincoln nor 
Mrs, Grant danced, and only private balls, with 
scarcely any dancing, were given by Mrs. 
Hayes, Mrs, Garfield, or Mrs, McElroy. 


This is the history of the art of dancing in 
the White House, as Mrs. Cleveland will find 
it if she appeals to past administrations for as- 
sistance in her dilemma. The President's wife 
is young, of a lively disposition, and, as we are 
assured by Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland, she 
is fond of dancing. ‘The question, therefore, 
naturally arises, Why should she not dance? 
As yet, she has refrained, possibly from a hesi- 
tancy to decide as to its technical propriety. 
What her final conclusion will be is a knowl- 
edge confined within herself. But no fair- 
minded or sensible man or woman should pro- 
test if our young American queen decides to 
emulate the examples of Emily Donelson, An- 
gelica Leighton, or Harriet Lane. There ex- 
ists no practical reason why Mis. Cleveland 
should not dance at her balls or parties. She 
is as much at liberty to do so as any of our 
American women, and because fortunate cir- 
cumstances have made her the wife of a Presi- 
dent is all the more reason why, if she can and 
chooses to do so, she should in every respect 
carry out all the social honors of her position. 

: 


THE LITERARY WAYSIDE. 


To dwell, for a time, with the writers and their books.—Goldsmith. 


HOW ‘‘ CAMILLE’? WAS WRITTEN, 
The publication of a superb edition of Alex- 
ander Dumas’s world-famous work, ‘‘ Ia Dame 


, 


aux Camélias,’’ in Paris has caused a most in- 
teresting piece of literary history to be revealed 
of how the book first came to be written. 
rom the story thus told it would seem that 
Dumas had gone with a friend to dine with his 
father at Monte Cristo; after dinner they 
missed the train, and so each took a room in 
the inn called ‘‘ Le Cheval Blanc,’’ which was 
frequented by the carters and the drivers of the 
diligences which used then to ply between the 
neighboring villages. ‘This was some thirty- 
eight years ago. ‘The next morning Dumas 
and his friend decided to take advantage of the 
fine weather and stay a few daysat St. Germain. 
The friend went to Paris to bring all the clothes 


and linen necessary. ‘* Hardly had he start- 


ed,’’ narrates M. Dumas, ‘‘ hardly had I found 
myself alone on the terrace of St. Germain, 
where I had so often walked with Marie Du- 
plessis, than I began to think about her, and 
the idea of writing her history, or rather a story 
about her, came into my head, and so imperi- 
ously that I bought three or four quires of pa- 
per and returned to my chamber at the inn and 
began my book. When my friend returned 
for dinner he found me hard at work, and work- 
ing with such enthusiasm that I refused to 
leave St. Germain until I had written the last 
This was a matter of three or four 
My friend at last became so interested 


word. 
weeks, 
in my work that he copied it as I wrote it, on 
condition that I should give him the original 
manuscript. I did give it to him, and he took 
it with him on a voyage to India, long before 
the Suez Canal was opened. In the vicinity 


of the Cape of Good Hope the ship encoun- 
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tered such a terrible tempest that everything 
possible was thrown overboard to lighten her. 
The manuscript of the ‘ Dame aux Camélias’ 
was in one of the trunks that were sacrificed. 
When I had finished the nove! I took it to 
Cadot the publisher, who received me as he 
usually received the writers who worked for 
him, and who ruined him as he said when they 
him 


sold a volume for four or five hundred 


francs. After many difficulties he concluded 
to give me one thousand francs for my book, 
for an edition in two volumes, octavo, of twelve 
Afterward he 
gave me two hundred francs more for the right 


hundred copies, which he sold. 


to publish a second edition of fifteen hundred 
copies, which he sold likewise ; but when I 
asked him to publish a third edition he sent 
me about my business. 1 followed his advice, 
and asI passed along the Rue Vivienne I called 
on Michel Lévy, who gave hospitality to my 
heroine,’’ and it may be added still gives her 
hospitality, and profits thereby, for ‘‘ La Dame 
aux Camélias,’’ both the novel and the play, 
have a constant sale. 


ANNA KATHARINE GREEN IN POETRY. 


In the minds of thousands of readers of 


books throughout the country, the name of 
Anna Katharine Green is associated with some 
of the most striking 


fiction that 


and stirring tales of 
Of these 
works ‘‘ The Leavenworth Case’’ and ‘* Hand 


grace our literature, 


and Ring’’ are perhaps the best known, and 
certainly they rank among the author's most 
But that the 
writer of these remarkable detective stories is 


powertul and meritorious works. 


likewise graceful in rhyme is known to but few, 
Five years ago a volume of her poems was is- 
sued under the titie of ‘* The Defence of the 
Bride,’’ but for some unexplained reason the 
book fell short of the wide circulation it was 
entitled to by reason of its literary merit. 
Fortunately, the non-success of this collection 
of poems has not deterred the author from 
making a second attempt at winning recogni- 
tion as a maker of verse, as we find in the vol- 
ume ‘‘ Risifi's Daughter,’’ lying before us, with 
the imprint of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Miss Green, or Mrs. Rohlfs, as she is best 
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known to her friends, has succeeded in the pres- 
ent instance in producing a most commend. 
ably strong tragedy in blank verse, and at once 
asserts her rights to be regarded asa playwright 
the 
scene of her story in Florence several centuries 
back. 


of no small capacity. Mrs. Rohlis lays 
Osaldi, a Florentine prince, has two 
sons, the elder Giovanni, the younger Camillo 
The principality being on the brink of a finan- 
cial collapse, he advises his elder son, and heir 
to his title, to marry some wealthy merchant's 
daughter, giving her his title, and taking in re- 
turn gold wherewith to support the tottering 
fortune of Osaldis. 


against any such arrangement, partly on the 


the Giovanni protests 
ground'that he is too proud to marry a trades- 
man's daughter, and partly because he holds 
the sacrifice of his happiness too great for gold : 
but his father prevails, and Giovanni consents. 
A diplomatic correspondence is carritd on with 
the wealthy Risifi for his daughter Ginevra’s 
hand, and the betrothal is to be solemnized on 
St. Agnes’ Eve, Giovanni, strange to say, hav 
In the 
meantime, the younger brother, Camillo, in 


ing never seen his intended bride. 
one of his strolls, has seen the fair Ginevra and 
fallen in love with her, being ignorant of the 
intended relations between her and his brother. 
At the betrothal, Giovanni falls desperately in 
love with Ginevra at first sight, and Camillo, 
suddenly asserting his prior claim, Giovanni 


marries her, and immediately kills himself, 
and his last 


The reader of even this brief outline 


uniting Ginevra Camillo with 
breath. 
of Mrs. 


does not lay itself open to the criticism of be- 


Rohlfs’s plot will at once see that it 
ing either hackneyed or commonplace. ‘This 
much one can assume from the present criti- 
cism, but it will require a personal reading of 
the book to see with what strength of language 
and incident the author clothes her plot. She 
does not indulge in a waste of words, nor does 
she allow her characters to become tiresome, 
The action is spirited, and one’s ynflagging 
interest is retained until the last. 
Daughter’ will do much toward convincing 


a Risifi's 


the world of its author's unquestionable talents 
in the new field she has chosen for herself. 


There is in the present work evidence of sup- 
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pressed effort that gives promise of other things 
to come, and Mrs. Rohlfs need feel no hesita- 
tion in stepping firmly to the front either as a 
poet or as a writer of tragedy. She has shown 
herself in ‘* Risiti’s Daughter’’ capable of fll- 
ing either position with becoming fitness. 


M°CLELLAN’S STORY OF HIS.MILITARY CAREER, 


The criticism is current among many that the 
bibliography of the war and its principal actors 
is piling itself too rapidly upon us. 
are having more war literature, both in period- 


‘That we 


ical and book-form, ‘than ever before cannot 
be denied, and yet the supply does not seem 
greater than the demand. The memoirs of 
Sherman, Grant, Logan, and Fremont have 
attained circulations flattering in their number, 
and the sales go steadily on. And to these 
** little differ- 
must now be added the narrative of 


monumental histories of our 
ences’ 
the career of General George B. McClellan, 
told by himself, under the editorship of Mr. W. 
C. Prime. ‘‘ McClellan’s Own Story’’ forms 
a handsome octavo volume of nearly seven 
hundred pages, and between its covers has been 
preserved much that is both valuable and of 
the greatest interest. ‘There are perhaps rea- 
sons why admiration should be divided in re- 
spect to General McClellan’s career ; but what- 
ever may be the personal feelings of him who 
shall read this noble volume, he will be com- 
pelled to give credit for the remarkable direct- 
ness and the frank simplicity which pervade 
There is but little 
partial criticism of fellow-soldiers or contempo- 


the story at every turn. 


rary figures in the war, and where the narrator 
has allowed himself to indulge therein, his re- 
marks are perfectly straightforward and given 
as honest opinion, with which one may agree 
Perhaps the two men 
who receive the most direct attacks from the 
batteries of McClellan are General Halleck and 


or differ as he chooses. 


Secretary Stanton. Concerning the former, he 
speaks ingthese brief but sharp words : 
s 


‘* Of all men whom I have encountered in 
high position Halleck was the most hopelessly 
stupid. It was more difficult to get an idea 
through his head than can be conceived by any 
one who never made the attempt. I do not 


think he ever had a correct military idea from 
beginning to end.”’ 

Passing on to Secretary Stanton, the author 
says : 


“ce 


Never in the whole history of nations was 
anything more absurdly and recklessly man- 
aged than the whole system of recruiting, draft- 
ing, and organizing under the régime of Sec- 
retary Stanton. When his actions are coolly 
criticised, apart from the influence of party 
feeling, his administration wiil be regarded as 
unparalleled in history for blunders and igno- 
rant self-assertion He unnecessarily prolonged 
the war at least two years, and at least tripled 
its cost in blood and treasure.”’ 

When we recall the history of the war, and 
the complicated incidents that took place be- 
tween the figures here represented, the two ex- 
tracts given above will not be surprising. But 
if McClellan’s love for Halleck was of an icy 
nature, Secretary Stanton’s estimate of the lat- 
ter, which McClellan quotes as being that he 
was ‘‘ the greatest scoundrel and most barefaced 
villain in America,’ creeps far below zero. 
When General McClellan proceeds in his story 
to dealing with events rather than with persons, 
he becomes perhaps the most interesting, and 
at several parts he takes occasion to throw 
much new light on questions that have hitherto 
been surrounded with comparative darkness, 
He dwells with considerable warmth upon 
some of the accusations of his detractors, and 
becomes especially interesting when he vindi- 
cates himself from the charge of political am- 
bition in the field. The impossibility of dwell- 
ing at length in these pages upon a work so 
crowded full of interest as is this contribu- 
tion to war history, is obvious. Considerable 
space is given over to important documents 
made public for the first time through this book, 
that alone would justify several pages of repro- 
This being out of the 
question, we cannot do better than to impress 


duction and comment. 


upon all to carefully read for themselves the 
pages of General McClellan’s story. It is not 
only one of the most important volumes of war 
history, but a work that at once takes its place 
alongside of those of other famous American 
generals which have preceded it. The book is 
issued by Messrs. Charles L. Webster & Co., 
the publishers of General Grant’s ‘‘ Memoirs.”’ 











THE POETS’ CORNER. 


** A portion uf the room was given the poet for stringing his tuneful lyre. 


WHY IS IT SO? 
1e find work where some find rest, 
1d so the weary world goes on. 
I sometimes wonder which is best, 
The answer comes when life is gone 


Some ey 


s sleep when some eyes wake, 
And so the dreary night-hours go ; 


Some hearts beat where some hearts break 
I often wonder why ’tis so, 
Some hands fold where other hands 
Are lifted bravely in the strife ; 
And so through ages as: through lands 
Move on the two extremes of life. 
Some feet halt while some feet tread, 
In tireless march, a thorny way ; 
Some struggle on where some have fled ; 
Some seek, when others shun the fray. 
Some sleep on while others keep 
The vigils of the true and brave ; 
They will not rest till roses creep 
Around a name above a grave, 


By GERTRUDE LYNN. 
Fate leaves unturned within the book no single leaf, 
The grain is ever garnered to the last small sheaf ; 
Within the song remains no simple word unsung, 
The final tear from weary eyes is ever wrung. 
Think you the tale half read may from your hands 
be dropped ? 
The song, if discord comes, can instantly be stop- 
ped ? 
Think 


noon ? 


you to quit the field when sun is high at 


Or if the tears fall some joy will stem them 


soon? 
It may seem so,’tis true, the book be thrust aside, 


Che music checked, the harvest left, the tears be 


dried, 
And you may turn to brighter tales, to songs more 
sweet, 

est your lightened heart 


retreat. 


within some cool 


But yet a day will come, though time be e’er so 
slow, 

When you will read the book, commenced so long 

ago; 

Page after page you'll turn until you reach the last, 

While every word is fraught with memories of the 
past. 

Some day your 


lips will sound a long forgotten 
Strain, 
The same sad notes you left, nor t!.ought to hear 


again ; 


” 


as the chords you touch, their harmony will 
seem 


To echo as a dirge for all youth’s happy dream. 


Some day from shady nook you'll turn with bright- 
ened face, 

And seek, ’mid harvest-fields, your former well 
known place ; 

3ut while you sheathe the grain which lies about 
your path, 

Others who toiled at noon will reap the aftermath, 

Some day the past you'll view with calm, reflective 
eyes, 

And watch with painless smiles your memory as it 
dies, 

When, lo! a touch, a look, a simple word maybe, 

The tears you thought were quenched e’en to the 


last are free, 


THE MOCKING BIRD. 


By RICHARD E. BURTON, 


Twas no wise lover of the bird, 
The bird so seeming gay, 
That dubbed him mocker ; for the word 


Is far and far away 


From all the truth. The story hear : 
Jn summers long ago 
This songster strange was stript of cheer 


And buried deep in woe, 


Because he lost his lovesome mate, 


The mate he loved full 


true : 
She southward fared, and, soon or late, 


She perished, as birds do, 


And since the day her stricken love 
Has piped and whistled shrill, 
Has warbled in the tree above 
And fluted from the hill, 


Yea, used the voice of every wight 
Who lives the birds among, 
3 
Because he held he haply might, 


Of myriad songs he sung 


>? 


Strike one should lure his lady back 
From lost lands lying wide, 
To cleave again the homeward-track, 


And be again his bride, 


And so he snatches every song 
That ever summer hears, 
And sings, and seeks, and waits along 


The passing of the years, 
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American lady sm We are aware that 


habit of 
general than in Amer- 


in France especially the smoking 
among women is more 
ica, but likewise are many other habits which 
American mothers would not care to associate 
with the lives of their daughters or their lady 
friends. If the custom of smoking among 
American ladies is becoming prevalent, it is 
one that cannot be otherwise than deeply de- 
plored. No woman—and we weigh each 
word in this statement—can be a /ady and be 
addicted 
men smoke is no plausible reason for women 


to smoking. The argument that 


doing so, and no one possessed of any degree 
of common-sense will advance such a com- 
parison. ‘There are scores and hundreds of 
things that can be properly associated with 
the more commonplace nature of man, but 
when connected with the delicate and refined 
nature of woman they become widely dis- 
similar. Tobacco was intended for the use of 
men, and while it would be infinitely better 
were it not used at all, or used in much lesser 
quantities than it is at present, the cigar or 
cigarette is not unbecoming to the most perfect 
gentleman. But when employed by ladies, it 
is put to a use for which it was never intended ; 
and the cigar in the mouth of a woman becomes 


her as much as would a costly flag of the 
richest satin texture if placed on the begrimed 
_mast of one of the scows that rid our cities of 
their superfluous mud and filth. 





SHOULD CHE PRESIDENT S WIFE DAN 
lo be the ‘ first lady in 
t} 
| 
+} 
1estion becomes 
backward at her pred for « 
Che practi ( lat \\ 1] 
by the hostess herself was com: 
we mistake not, during t idmil ( 
Andrew Jackson, during which time Emily 
Donelson officiated as the nation’s hostess. 


Previous to that time dancing was almost 
rigidiy ignored at the parties and drawing- 
rooms that were given. The wife of our first 
President allowed the term of her husband's 
office to expire without setting the example, al- 
though she danced before Washington’s ascend- 
The shattered health 
of Abigail Adams was sufficient to exclude the 


ancy to the Presidency. 


‘ } 


practice from the one ‘‘ drawing-room”’ which 
she gave during her brief occupancy of the 
White House. Jefferson’s two daughters failed 
to establish the precedent, but their successor, 
Dolly Adams, gave several balls, although she 


Mrs. Monroe's 


reluctance to social enjoyments was too pro- 


never danced at them herself. 


nounced to allow of so exhilarating an exercise 
as dancing, and she was happiest when at nine 
Mrs. John 


o'clock she dismissed her guests. 
Quincy Adams found more pleasure in books 
than in the whirl of society. After her reign, 


however, came a succession of years notable 


‘ ’ 


for the balis given at the ‘‘ American Palace,’ 


as foreigners termed it. Emily Donelson’s 
love of dancing was too great to be suppressed, 
and her balls, in which she participated, were 
During the 
term of Martin Van Buren the custom of 
dancing was adhered to by Angelica Leighton, 
and when Mrs. Robert Tyler entered the White 


social events of great brilliancy. 





























House, doing the honors for her mother-in- 


aw, the many private balls given were the 
itu of the Administration 
Mr. | 
\ HH 
| not pinion, | 
ration Dall, wit Miss Be 
' y kn jueen of t 
1 notable event in the social history 
White House. Mrs. Fillmore’s gifted 


laughter continued the practice. 


ane, America’s social queen during Presi- 
lent Buchanan's occupancy of the President's 
was an ardent lover of dancing, and 


>? 


cnalr, 
many and brilliant were the State balls at which 
she reigned. Since Miss Lane’s days dancing 
has been’ rarely indulged in by the ladies of 
the White House. Neither Mrs. Lincoln nor 
Mrs, Grant danced, and only private balls, with 
scarcely any dancing, were given by Mrs. 
Hayes, Mrs, Garfield, or Mrs. McElroy. 
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This is the history of the art of dancing in 





the White House, as Mrs, Cieveland will find 
she ap » past t l 
' 
| | 
' 
1s vet 
y to 
\\ it ) * } ' 
] col | n | t i ! 
minded or sensible man or woman | pro 


test if our y 


emulate the examples of Emily Donelson, An- 


American queen decides t 
gelica Leighton, or Harriet Lane. There ex- 
ists no practical reason why Mis. Cleveland 
should not dance at her balls or parties. She 
is as much at liberty to do so as any of our 
American women, and because fortunate cir- 
cumstances have made her the wife of a Presi- 
dent is all the more reason why, if she can and 
chooses to do so, she should in every respect 
carry out all the social honors of her position. 
, 


THE LITERARY WAYSIDE. 


To dwell, for a time, with the writers and their books.—Goldsmith. 


HOW ‘‘CAMILLE’’ WAS WRITTEN. 


The publication of a superb edition of Alex- 
ander Dumas’s world-famous work, ‘‘ La Dame 
aux Camélias,’’ in Paris has caused a most in- 
teresting piece of literary history to be revealed 
of how the book first came to be written. 
From the story thus told it would seem that 
Dumas had gone with a friend to dine with his 
father at Monte Cristo; after dinner they 
missed the train, and so each took a room in 
the inn called *‘ Le Cheval Blanc,’’ which was 
frequented by the carters and the drivers of the 
diligences which used then to ply between the 
neighboring villages. This was some thirty- 
eight years ago. The next morning Dumas 
and his friend decided to take advantage of the 
fine weather and stay a few days at St. Germain. 
The friend went to Paris to bring all the clothes 


and linen necessary. ‘* Hardly had he start- 


ed,’’ narrates M. Dumas, *‘ hardly had I found 
myself alone on the terrace of St. Germain, 
where I had so often walked with Marie Du- 
plessis, than I began to think about her, and 
the idea of writing her history, or rather a story 
about her, came into my head, and so imperi- 
ously that | bought three or four quires of pa- 
per and returned to my chamber at the inn and 
began my book. When my friend returned 
for dinner he found me hard at work, and work- 
ing with such enthusiasm that I refused to 
leave St. Germain until I had written the last 
word. 
weeks, 


This was a matter of three or four 
My friend at last became so interested 
in my work that he copied it as I wrote it, on 
condition that I should give him the original 
manuscript. I did give it to him, and he took 
it with him on a voyage to India, long before 
the Suez Canai was opened. In the vicinity 
of the Cape of Good Hope the ship encoun- 
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tered such a terrible tempest that everything 
possible was thrown overboard to lighten her. 
The manuscript of the * Dame aux Camélias’ 
was in one of the trunks that were sacrificed. 
When I had finished the novel I took it to 
Cadot the publisher, who received me as he 
usually received the writers who worked for 
him, and who ruined him as he said when they 
sold him a volume for four or five hundred 
francs. 
to give me one thousand francs for my book, 
for an edition in two volumes, octavo, of twelve 
hundred copies, which he sold. Afterward he 
gave me two hundred francs more for the right 
to publish a second edition of fifteen hundred 
copies, which he sold likewise ; but when I 
asked him to publish a third edition he sent 
me about my business. I followed his advice, 
and asI passed along the Rue Vivienne I called 
on Michel Lévy, who gave hospitality to my 
heroine,’”’ 
hospitality, and profits thereby, for 


and it may be added still gives her 
*“La Dame 
aux Camélias,’’ both the novel and the play, 


have a constant sale. 


ANNA KATHARINE GREEN IN POETRY. 


In the minds of thousands of readers of 
books throughout the country, the name of 
Anna Katharine Green is associated with some 
of the most striking and stirring tales of 
fiction that grace our literature. Of these 
works ‘‘ The Leavenworth Case”’ and ‘* Hand 
and Ring’’ are perhaps the best known, and 
certainly they rank among the author's most 
But that the 
wiiter of these remarkable detective stories is 
likewise graceful in rhyme is known to but few. 


powerful and meritorious works. 


Five years ago a volume of her poems was is- 
sued under the titie of ‘* The Defence of the 
Bride,’’ but for some unexplained reason the 
book fell short of the wide circulation it was 
entitled to by reason of its literary merit. 
Fortunately, the non-success of this collection 
of poems has not deterred the author from 
making a second attempt at winning recogni- 
tion as a maker of verse, as we find in the vol- 
ume ‘* Risifi’s Daughter,’ lying before us, with 
the imprint of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Miss Green, or Mrs. Rohlfs, as she is best 


After many difficulties he concluded 
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known to her friends, has succeeded in the pres- 


ent instance in producing a most commend. 
ably strong tragedy in blank verse, and at once 
asserts her rights to be regarded asa playwright 
of no small capacity. Mrs. Rohlis lays the 
scene of her story in Florence several centuries 
back. Osaldi, a Florentine prince, has two 
sons, the elder Giovanni, the younger Camillo, 
The principality being on the brink of a finan- 
cial collapse, he advises his elder son, and heir 
to his title, to marry some wealthy merchant's 
daughter, giving her his title, and taking in re- 
turn gold wherewith to support the tottering 
fortune of the Osaldis. protests 


against any such arrangement, partly on the 


Giovanni 


ground 'that he is too proud to marry a trades- 
man’s daughter, and partly because he holds 
the sacrifice of his happiness too great for gold ; 
but his father prevails, and Giovanni consents. 
A diplomatic correspondence is carritd on with 
the wealthy Risifi for his daughter Ginevra's 
hand, and the betrothal is to be solemnized on 
St. Agnes’ Eve, Giovanni, strange 


sc 


to say, hav- 
ing never seen his intended bride. In the 
meantime, the younger brother, Camillo, in 
one of his strolls, has seen the fair Ginevra and 
fallen in love with her, being ignorant of the 
intended relations between her and his brother. 
At the betrothal, Giovanni falls desperately in 
love with Ginevra at first sight, and Camillo, 
suddenly asserting his prior claim, Giovanni 
marries 
uniting 
breath. 
of Mrs. 
does not lay itself open to the criticism 
ing either hackneyed or commonplace. 


her, and immediately 


and Camillo 


kills himself, 
with last 
The reader of even this brief outline 
Rohlfs’s plot will at once see that it 


Ginevra his 


of be- 

This 
much one can assume from the present criti- 
cism, but it will require a personal reading of 
the book to see with what strength of language 
and incident the author clothes her plot. She 
does not indulge in a waste of words, nor does 
she allow her characters to become tiresome. 
The action is spirited, and one’s ynflagging 
interest is retained until the last. 
Daughter’ will do much toward convincing 
the world of its author’s unquestionable talents 
in the new field she has chosen for herself. 
There is in the present work evidence of sup- 


‘* Risifi's 
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pressed effort that gives promise of other things 
to come, and Mrs. Rohlfs need feel no hesita- 
tion in stepping firmly to the front either as a 
poet or as a writer of tragedy. She has shown 
herself in ‘‘ Risiti's Daughter’’ capable of fill- 
ing either position with becoming fitness, 


M°CLELLAN’S STORY OF HIS.MILITARY CAREER. 


The criticism is current among many that the 
bibliography of the war and its principal actors 
is piling itself too rapidly upon us, ‘That we 
are having more war literature, both in period- 
ical and book-form, ‘than ever before cannot 
be denied, and yet the supply does not seem 
greater than the demand. The memoirs of 
Sherman, Grant, Logan, and Fremont have 
attained circulations flattering in their number, 
and the sales go steadily on. And to these 
monumental histories of our ‘“‘ little differ- 
ences’ must now be added the narrative of 
the career of General George B. McClellan, 
told by himself, under the editorship of Mr. W. 
C. Prime. ‘‘ McClellan’s Own Story’’ forms 
a handsome octavo volume of nearly seven 
hundred pages, and between its covers has been 
preserved much that is both valuable and of 
the greatest interest. There are perhaps rea- 
sons why admiration should be divided in re- 
spect to General McClellan’s career ; but what- 
ever may be the personal feelings of him who 
shall read this noble volume, he will be com- 
pelled to give credit for the remarkable direct- 
ness and the frank simplicity which pervade 
the story at every turn. There is but little 
partial criticism of fellow-soldiers or contempo- 
rary figures in the war, and where the narrator 
has allowed himself to indulge therein, his re- 
marks are perfectly straightforward and given 
as honest opinion, with which one may agree 
or differ as he chooses. Perhaps the two men 
who receive the most direct attacks from the 
batteries of McClellan are General Halleck and 
Secretary Stanton. Concerning the former, he 
speaks ing these brief but sharp words : 


‘* Of all men whom I have encountered in 
high position Halleck was the most hopelessly 
stupid. It was more difficult to get an idea 
through his head than can be conceived by any 
one who never made the attempt. I do not 
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think he ever had a correct military idea from 
beginning to end.,’’ 

Passing on to Secretary Stanton, the author 
says : 

** Never in the whole history of nations was 
anything more absurdly and recklessly man- 
aged than the whole system of recruiting, draft- 
ing, and organizing under the régime of Sec- 
retary Stanton. When his actions are coolly 
criticised, apart from the influence of party 
feeling, his administration wiil be regarded as 
unparalleled in history for blunders and igno- 
rant self-assertion. He unnecessarily prolonged 
the war at least two years, and at least tripled 
its cost in blood and treasure.”’ 

When we recall the history of the war, and 
the complicated incidents that took place be- 
tween the figures here represented, the two ex- 
tracts given above will not be surprising. But 
if McClellan’s love for Halleck was of an icy 
nature, Secretary Stanton’s estimate of the lat- 
ter, which McClellan quotes as being that he 
was ‘‘ the greatest scoundrel and most barefaced 
villain in America,’’ creeps far below zero. 
When General McClellan proceeds in his story 
to dealing with events rather than with persons, 
he becomes perhaps the most interesting, and 
at several parts he takes occasion to throw 
much new light on questions that have hitherto 
been surrounded with comparative darkness, 
He dwells with considerable warmth upon 
some of the accusations of his detractors, and 
becomes especially interesting when he vindi- 


cates himself from the charge of political am- 


bition in the field. The impossibility of dwell- 
ing at length in these pages upon a work so 
crowded full of interest as is this contribu- 
tion to war history, is obvious. Considerable 
space is given over to important documents 
made public for the first time through this book, 
that alone would justify several pages of repro- 
duction and comment. This being out of the 
question, we cannot do better than to impress 
upon all to carefully read for themselves the 
pages of General McClellan’s story. It is not 
only one of the most important volumes of war 
history, but a work that at once takes its place 
alongside of those of other famous American 
generals which have preceded it. The book is 
issued by Messrs. Charles L. Webster & Co., 
the publishers of General Grant’s ‘* Memoirs.”’ 





